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Sia, 


ovine substance subjected to the exatnination of the senses, is 
entitled to our attention, as affording matter of curious inquiry. 
But, to investigate the nature and qualities of those substances 
which have been found essentially useful in the arts of life, is 
doubly interesting, inasmuch as such inquiries, though not leading 
directly to. conclusions . practically. useful, may? nevertheless, be 
the means of suggesting imptovements which might otherwise 
have remained longer unknown. It is from these considerations 
that I venture to communicate the following facts and observa- 
tions on the natural history of Marl; convinced, though they may 
not of themselves possess much merit, that they will be inserted, 
should they appear any way calculated to introduce the subject to 
the attention of others, who may be able to furnish something of 
more importance. 

As what I have to state on this subject is rather an account of a 
particular stratum of marl, than concerning that substance in gene- 
ral, it will be necessary to begin with local cirqumstances. In this 
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respect, the moss, or, as it is generally denominated, myre, where 
the stratum alluded to is found, presents rather a singular ap- 

aranee. It-is of an eblong circular form, about 10 Scots chains 
in diameter (eight acres in extent), bounded, on the south, by a 
hill, rising, with a pretty quick ascent, to a height of 200 feet. 
On the west, the ground rises very gently. On the north, the 
boundary is a ridge of very hatd rock, in some places naked, but, 
in general, covered with a light gravelly soil from two to twenty 
inches deep. The rock extends about 120 yards northward, with 
a gentle ascent, and then falls, almost perpendicularly, to the depth 
of 50 feet. It appears to be a ridge of the same rock that com- 
poses the hill on the south side, to which it is united at the east 
end of the myre. The space within these boundaries is literally 
a basin filled with moss, &c. The depth at the centre has never 
been exactly ascertained, but is upwards of 25 feet, that being 
the length of the irons used in examining it. From within a few 
yards of the centre, to the distance of about three Scots chains in 
every direction, the moss is found to be from 15 to 24 feet, ona 
bottom of blue clay and sand. From that to the outside, it de- 
creases very fast to about two feet. The surface of the moss to- 
wards the centre produces short heath, and the grasses commonly 
found in flow mosses ; and is never covered with water, even in 
winter. ‘Towards the outside, however, the water lies at all 
times, forming a kind of ring or belt round the dry part, of a- 
bout two Scots chains in breadth. Near the west end of the 
ridge of rock that forms the boundary on the north side, is a na« 
tural excavation, through which at all times, but particularly in 
wet seasons, the water is discharged. into a. meadow that lies pa- 
rallel with the rock, and has a slight declivity to the east. In 
former times, the water run along the south side of the mea- 
dow, close by the bottom of the rock; but has been turned out of 
its natural course, in order to constitute a boundary between two 
properties. 

It was long known among the people in the neighbourhood, 
that the myre contained marl, the tenants on the estate being in 
the practice of digging considerable quantities, in dry summers, 
near the outside. The whole had. been repeatedly examined with 
boring irons ; and, at the time the present proprietor came into 
possession of the estate, the opinion entertained of the value of 
the marl was such as to induce him to cut a mine through the 
rock on the north side, by which means the myre may be drained, 
if necessary, to the depth of from 20 to 24 feet. Though the 
whole length of the mine does not exceed 130 yards, the work 
has been going on, with little interruption, since November 1806. 
In the summer of 1808, the whole of the myre was again - 
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mined with boring irons, when it was found that the bed of marl 
is confined to that circular space or belt round the outside, which 
has been hitherto covered with water. Since the mine was com- 
pleted, this fact has been more distinctly ascertained ; an open cut 
or drain being carried forward into the myre, so as to lay open 
a section of the marl. Near the outside, the stratum is only a 
few inches in thickness, but gradually increases to several feet 
by the time it reaches the dry part of the moss, when it termi- 
nates rather suddenly, without much decrease in thickness. The 
moss, however, for several feet further, is mixed with very mi- 
nute particles of calcareous matter. The surface of the stratum 
inclines towards the centre of the loch, forming with the hori- 
zon an angle of about 10 or 12 degrees, 

The annexed sketch represents a section of 
the drain or open cut, in which D is the marl, 
and ABC the superincumbent strata. A, re« 
presents the stratum of moss, varying, in depth, 
from two to eight feet. B,a mixture of moss, 
calcareous earth, &c. a few inches in thick- 
ness. C, earth resembling the fine matter of 
the neighbouring soil, about the same depth 
as the former. D, marl; and E, a substra- 

bt tum of blue clay and sand incumbent on rock. 

In the meadow mentioned above, marl has been discovered 
within these few years, and a considerable quantity taken out 
since May 1808. Having had frequent opportunities of being on 
the spot while the work was carrying on, I was led to mark the 
different appearances that presented themselves. The marl is 
wholly confined to the side of the meadow adjoining the rock, 
which is the lowest, and through which the water, from the myre 
above, formerly passed. It does not extend over any considerable 
space in a regular bed, but is found in troughs or basins of (0 or 
12 yards in diameter, some connected, and others detached, by an 
intervening bank of clay and sand, similar to that which forms 
the substratum of the marl.* In the centre of these basins, the 
marl is two; three, and, in some, four feet thick ; but decreases 
in every direction, till it disappears. In the body of the marl, 
the few shells that appear in their original state are about the size 
of acommon pea. On the surface, and particularly where the 
stratum is very thin, it appears to be a mass of small shells, ad- 
hering to each other by means of a small proportion of clay. 

> iBes The 

* One of these basins was found on a neighbouring property, 
through which the water from the myre must always have passed, 
and the mar] taken out of it about thirty years ago. 
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The above sketch will represent a section of the different strata 
here, as well as in the myre; only, that above the moss is a foot 
or 18 iaches of black vegetable earth, producing excellent grass; 
and the stratum C is much thicker, being from 18 inches to two 
feet. The rock has never been found in the meadow. 
In order to account for these phenomena, I would assume, as 
a fact, that the marl both in the myre and meadow has been 
deposited from water, and has:all had the same origin. I shall 
not advance any thing more in support of this proposition, con- 
ceiving that it is sufficiently established by the facts already stat- 
ed. If this be admitted, it follows, that the springs which rise 
out of the hill on the south, and which supply the myre with 
water, must also be the source of the marl. * Under this con- 
viction, I have frequently examined these springs, expecting to 
find some of those small shell-fish, which the appearances de- 
scribed prove to have existed at a former period. TI have not 
been able, however, to discover any of these ;. and have therefore 
concluded, that they have been carried down by the water in 
an embryo state; that by exposure to the air they became or- 
ganized, and produced those calcareous coverings, which, being 
specifically heavier than water, sunk, and in time consolidated, 
This process may be supposed to have gone on without inter- 
ruption, till, by some extraordinary fall of rain, a quantity of 
earth was washed down, and at once covered the shells that 
had subsided. Whenever the water became stagnant as before, 
‘the same process would commence. But now circumstances 
were very different. The earth that had been washed down, con- 
tained 


* It may be worth while to remark, that, on the south side of the 
hill, there is a marsh of about two acres in extent, which, as far as 
it has been found practicable to examine it, presents the same phe- 
nomena, in regard to both moss and marl, as the myre described a- 
bove. This marsh is also supplied with water from springs rising 
out of the hill. The distance between the springs on the two sides; 
on the base of the hill, is about a mile. 

+ In the course of bringing forward the mine, it was found neces 
sary to sink a shaft upon it from the surface of the rock. Circumstan- 
¢es occurred to put a stop to the work for a few weeks in the summer 
of 1808 ; during which time, the water issuing from almost imper- 
ceptibly small crevices in the rock, rose in the shaft till it was on 2 
level with the water in the myre, when immense numbers of min- 
nows, some of them upwards of an inch in length, appeared sport 
ing in it near the surface. It is evident that these creatures must 
have been conveyed into the shaft in a state very different from that 
in which they made their appearance a few weeks after. 
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tained seeds of vegetables, which would in time begin to grow, 
and prevent the formation of pure marl: Hence, the stratum of 
moss, ‘calcareous earth, &c. When the vegetable matter beyan 
to be produced so rapidly as to pass into the state of moss, \t is 
evident that the slow process of the-collection of calcareous mat- 
ter would be no longer perceptible: hence the upper stratuin of 
moss. 

That there should be no marl in the centre of the myre,. wiil 
not appear wonderful, when it is considered that, before any 
perceptible quantity of calcareous matter could be deposited, the 
earth, washed down in rainy weather from the high grounds, 


would be copiously collected in the bottom of the basin; where, 


of course, vegetation, and the formation of moss, would soon 
commence. ‘This process would go on till the moss had risen so 
high on all sides, as to be nearly on a level with the excavation 
on the north-west corner of the myre. From that period, the 
water thi&& carried down the earth from the higher ground would 
pass off, while, in dry weather, the pure water from the springs 
would stagnate. Calcareous matter would then be deposited in a 
pure state, till interrupted in the manner we have supposed. 
Whatever truth there may be in this theory, it is evident that it 
is equally applicable to the formation of the marl in the meadow. 
I have therefore only to apologize for the length of these remarks; 
and to express with what respect I am, Sir, your, &c. 
R. G, 
8. M. by Perth, 30th July, 1810. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Use of Sea Shells as.a Manure. 
Sir, 

Tue following little improvement of a manure, already well 
known and very valuable, may, I hope, be deemied worthy of a 
place in the Farmei’s Magazine. 

Along our sea-coasts, where the ebb-tides leave tracts of dry 
sand, there are frequently found beds of sea-shells in a more or 
less broken and decayed state. A gentleman, whose farm is si- 
tuated near some banks of shells of this description, has discover- 
ed a very ingenious method of hastening the dissolution of those 
shells. I need not add, that shells operate the sooner by beicg 
pulverized. In order to reduce them to this state, he makes the 
quantity he has occasion for, the lowest tier of his dunghiils, up- 
on which he throws the dung of his stables and byres ;:and 
when the time for applying these iniddens to his fields arrives, fre 
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finds the shells almost, if not entirely, reduced to powder. | 
have only to add, that the discovery was, like many other va- 
luable dissoveries, the effect of mere accident. It ebenaed to 
be most convenient to fetch the shells to the dung-court, just 
after it had been emptied of its winter contents; of course, it 
was also most convenient for his people to throw the dung of the 
offices over the shells. He was agreeably surprized to find this 
disposition of his office a produced the unexpected but 
happy effect of pulverizing the shells. I shall leave more expert 
chemists to explain the reason of farm dung dissolving shelly sand. 
Iam, Sir, your, &c. 
Domesticuvs. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Desultory Thoughts on Various Rural Subjects. 
Sir, 

Ir will be admitted, that rearing of timber is of great national 
importance—as a supply for general use—as the best means of 
improving our climate when bleak,—and of supplying the wants 
of those, and their heirs, who apply perseveringly to this object, 
without tax, carriage, or the advance of money, to be sent abroad, 
perhaps to our enemies. Where belts or stripes are judiciously 
planted on high grounds, apy farmer who knows the benefit of 

ec shelter, will certainly consider the loss of the ground so oc- 
upied to be trifling, when compared with the advantage thereby 
ined. 
— is the actyal profit derived from wood so distant as some 
may suppose. Not te speak of the growth of particular trees in 
highly favoured situations, where the increase has been from two 
to three solid feet yearly, on an average of the time from bein 
planted, till cut, I may state that I have planted Scots firs, which, 
in their youth, frequently shot three feet and upwards in one sea- 
son, and cut several at thirty years old or thereby, measuring four- 
teen solid feet; and that I now can readily sell good trees for 
more than double the price, per foot, I paid for the best Baltic 
timber, squared, when I began to plant ;—thanks to our wise 
heads. 

The public are much injured by those who have soil and situa- 
tion favourable to the growth of large timber, when they cut 
trees down in their youth. The largest proportion of Scotland 
cannot rear timber to a large size; which circumstance must act 
as a tontine to those who can and do preserve it. 

Many years ago, while walking with the late Mr Copland of 

aa Collieston 
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Collieston at Blackwood, where the trees grow remarkably quick, 
I mentioned that I had, a few days before, measured the shoot of 
an oak, the first year after being cut, nearly six feet long ;—he 
seemed surprised: But, in a short space, I noticed one there, 
remarkably long, which measured no less than 84 feet. 

But my preface is too long. The purpose for which I began, is 
to notice a misfortune, which, by stating, I gladly hope some of 
your intelligent readers will be able, and have the goodness, to 
point out the cause, and perhaps the cure of. 

The misfortune alluded to is, the decay of Scotch fir in various 
patches, which commouly begins on one tree, and spreads round 
like infection, often in a circle, and extends to ten, twenty, fifty, 
or perhaps a hundred trees ; and, what seems curious, this decay 
or rot begins sometimes at the top, and sometimes at the root; 
and the final destruction of a tree, while standing, seems vastly 
(perhaps ten times) more speedy than of another whe cut. 

I have observed, on several trees, on the outskirts of the circle 
of dead ones, along the bark, many small volcanic craters, from 
whence has issued resin; yet these trees seemed healthy. This ap-~ 
pearance I do not observe on other trees, besides those so situated 5 
nor on those decayed ones, except a little on one or two. Sures 
ly a plethora does not occasion this decay. 

I recellect an experiment, which ought to be byought frequent. 
ly under review. A gentleman cleaned the bark of several trees, 
of moss, &c. at the expense of sixpence each, and found the 
increase of timber, in a given number of years, equal to several 
shillings beyond that of others not cleaned. ° 

May I venture to state an idea, founded on some observation ° 
——that of a bullock in a thriving state. If one quarter is beites 
curried and cleaned than the others, a larger proportion of fiesh 
and fat will accumulate on the one so dressed. 


The cheese press which I noticed (No. 41.), is now executed 
all of metal, in a very neat and efficient style, price 30s., by Mr 
James Wallace of Pleughlarg, in the parish of Giencairn, who 
has lately commenced founder. 

I may observe, that Mr William Henderson, tenant of Pound- 
land, in the parish of Dunscore, has executed one with his own 
hand, which is very effectual, and of common wood and plain 
axe-work, and need not cost more than two or three siullings. Ja. 
stead of the ratch, there is here a simple moveable piston, over 
which comes a lever, one end fixed in a ring near the piston; to 
the other end is applied a small weight, which, on the first tril, 
oyer-excited, squeezed the vat to pieces. 
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The only objection to these presses is, that, when the lever is 
not nearly at right angles with the ratch, it loses part of its 
power; the further from the square the less powerful; and ne- 
gligent persons, who may omit to shift the lever, thereby retard 
the operation, To remedy this, Mr Gladstanes, Castie- Douglas 
in Galloway, (an ingenious artist, who several years ago made 
considerable progress in constructing a reaping machine, and had 
the honour to be presented with 100). from that stewartry last 
April, as an acknowledgement of his general merit), has devised 
an improvement of much ingenuity. Instead of the ratch he ap- 
plies a screw, which is constantly excited by a weight, similar to 
that of a roasting jack. 

This gentleman has also execyted a water-wheel for a thrash- 
ing-mill of a new construction, which, it is understood, will 
cost less money, and require less water than usual. It is by wa- 
ter-buckets attached to a chain, and has exactly the appearance of 
a hank of yarn on a weaver’s swifts. He has erected one in the 
parish of Balmaghie, which gives satisfaction. 

I find Mr Fergusson, millwright, in the parish of Kirkmahoe, 
has erected one on this plan at Jedburgh, in the parish of Glen- 
cairn. 

Mr Fergusson has lately made a mangle on a new construction, 
of much merit, . It stands on perhaps less than four feet square ; 
is excited by a lever acting on a wedge, which is very powerful, 
and is a very handsome article—price 152. I believe he can make 
them on a somewhat different plan, so low priced as 5/. 

To return to the thrashing-mill.—After all, I would not place 
my barn 200 yards out of my way for the benefit of a waterfall, 
while I can have a small mill driven'by a poney, which will thrash 
80, 40, or 50 bushels of oats in an hour, with only three or 
four attendants, Even on a large farm, rather let me have two 
or three small mills in different situations. The advantages of 
these are pretty obvious, and the objection but one. 

Charles Miller, son of the celebrated botanist, published a re- 
cipe for fertilizing seed, and tried it on wheat, by mixing lime, 
nitre, and pigeon’s dung in water, and therein steeping the seed. 
The produce of some of these grains is stated at 60, 70, and 80 
stems: many of the ears, six inches Jong, had 60 corus each, 
and none less than 40. This experiment was made in 1692; 
yet I-do not find the idea acted upon. I incline to think it found- 
ed on nature, and worthy of serious investigation. We are carc- 
ful to fertilize the soil, why not the seed ? 

At this season, when there is so gloomy a prospect of want 

. awaiting 


* See Everard’s Essays and Experiments, 
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awaiting the bestial of this country, it is becoming in every one 
to consider of ways and means to provide for and economize food 
for their subsistence through winter. One thing occurs to me as 
practicable in many situations, whereby to procure at least one 
month’s palatable and nutritive food, from what has hitherto beea 
totally neglected; and I hope yet to live and see it creeping into 
segular practice. It is potato stems (provincially shaws, haulm, 
&ec.) I will not pretend to say how these can be best preserved, 
but do think it may be done several ways with advantage. 

They may certainly be cut, witheut prejudice to the crop, so 
soon as they first begin to change colour; and, I doubt not, may 
be preserved, by mixing with straw, in the way some persons 
thriftily preserve clover. Also, I think kiln-drying might be at- 
tempted with a fair prospect of success. What leads me to this, 
was lately sceing a country lad drying hemlock on stone plates 
before a fire, previous to making it into powder. ‘This powder 
was, after sifting, almost impalpable, yet as green as the leaves 
tohen cut. We had formerly received benefit from it in the scro- 
fula, and now used it occasionally as a preventive. 

You will, I am persuaded, have no objections to ‘ maul/um in 
parvo,’ if otherwise deserving attention, nor your readers neither 5 
therefore I take leave to say a few words on lime cement, espe 
cially as many, when they begin to butld, are totally unacquaint- 
ed, and learn only by paying a very costly apprentice-fee of vex- 
ation and disappointment. 

Mortar ought.to be’suficiently wrought or mixed with a small 
quantity of water before tt is applied ; and the more it is labour- 
ed on, the more sand i will require, which is commonly cheaper 
than hme. It cannot be too much mixed and laboured. Much 
water is frequently given, in place of labour, which is erroneous : 
it is by intimately mixing the lime and sand which makes good 
mortar. Laziness, in this respect, makes many buildings short- 
lived and of little yalue. One intcliigent gentlegian (who has 
meritoriousiv expended more thousands on rural improvements 
than most others could spare hundreds) I asked, why the lime 
mortar so often took so slight a hold of the stones, and was so 
friable as to be reduced to powder by the slight action of the 
finger and thumb? He said, he believed this was always the 
case with whin-stones. ‘This evidently is not the reason ; because 
many houses, built wholly of whinstone, antient and modern, 
have not that defect. 

Yo another gentleman who was fond of building with hot lime, 
and used preai quantities, 1 was recommending, as econdmical, 
to have the lime and sand, with a small quantity of water, mix- 
fd up the season before building ; and instanced my having, thir- 
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ty years ago, prepared thus a thousand Winchester bushels of 
lime the harvest before using, and thought these went further 
than some hundred bushels more of new lime would have done. 
He told me I had erred exceedingly, and the mortar would take 
no more hold than as much clay. Being then in the house, I 
asked him to take a look round the walls: this he did for some 
time in silence, and at last swore it looked well. I am confident 
that a pinning of one ounce weight has not yet dropped from any 
part of the walls—so much for well mixed mortar. Nor is the 
jabour of mixing that mortar immense. A man advanced in 
years, who had little use of one hand from his childhood, served 
seven or eight masons till the third story was begun; but, alas! 
I can tell a different story of men who promised me fairer. In 
this world, we are saved by the want of faith. 

Before I conclude, there is one thing I beg leave to propose, 
and earnestly to recommend at least to consideration, which is, 
that each parish, presbytery, or district, shall unite and insure 
each other from the calamity of fire, according to their respective 
risks and value of their separate subjects. It would be presump- 
tion in me to pretend to frame a correct scheme, though, I appre- 
hend, that need not be complex. It might be founded merely on 
the ordinary insurance plan. ‘Though 3s, 6d. for insuring 100/. 
is the moderate annual expense, yet it is not likely to be general- 
iy adepted. Here, no payment need be required till misfortune 
occurs, unless, at first, a few pence to cover the expense of the 
bond. The tax, 1s. 6d. per cent., and the profits, would be 
wholly saved ; and, I doubt not, 1 per cent. would often indem- 
nify all casualties. With best wishes, I am, &c. 

Dumfries shire, July 1810. CaiRneEnsis. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Ruta Baga. 


Sir, 

SwepIsH turnip, alias ruta baga, is now become an important 
article of spring food for cattle and sheep, both on account of its 
superior feeding quality, and its resistance, not only till the sevet~ 
est frosts, but to the most changeable weather, and, above all, 
to the property of preserving its juices in the spring, till the time 
that the grass season arrives. This valuable esculent seems to be 
the only vegetable food that can be depended upon, to fill up that 
serious chasm between the failure of other turnips and the com- 
ing of grass, so long wished for by both breeders and feeders. 


indeed, these. roots, if properly stacked or pitted,. will ae om 
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keep well until the middle, or even the end of May, but support 
and feed both neat cattle and sheep until the above periods, if 
needed so long. It is only within these few years that we have 
begun sufficiently to appreciate the merits of ruta baga, though, 
it is true, we cannot raise quite so heavy a crop of this root as 
of the common turnips. However, by some very accurate ex- 
periments, particularly one made by Mr Bailey of Chillingham 
in this county, it is ascertained that sheep eat little more than half . 
the weight of ruta baga to what they do of common turnips, yet a 
improve most upon the ruta baga. Now, Mr Conductor, I have 
often wished to know who first introduced this valuable root in- 
to Scotland, and at what period it was introduced. I say Scot- 
land, because I have no doubt of its being first known in Scot- 
land, before it made its way into England. Ata watering place 
in England this summer, I met with an old gentleman from Leith, 
who told me, that they were first known of in this country from 
a tour through Sweden and Denmark about twenty-three or twen- ‘ 
ty-four years since, written by a Mr Joseph Marshall; that this said 
gentleman having been in company with the celebrated Profes- 
sor Linne, commonly called Linnaeus, got from him an account 
of the Swedish turnip, called in Sweden ruta baga; and, amongst 
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other qualities, learned that no frost would injure it! Upon read- 
ing this account, the gentleman from Leith wrote to a correspond- Pit 
ent in Sweden, requesting him to send some of the seed, which } ' 
request his correspondent complied with; and the above gentleman v) 


distributed the seed amongst several of his agricultural acquaint- 
anees in the vicinity of Edinburgh, with whom it grew well e- , 
nough, though it made only slow progress at the first. My friend be 
supposed, that this was the first of the seed imported into Scot- ha 
land. : 

Now, Sir, I should hope, that either you, or some of your i 
numerous correspondents, will be able to make out, whether ruta } 






eee 


baga has not been longer grown in Scotland than twenty-four 
years; and, as a matter of curiosity, if it can be ascertained, te 
when this valuable root first made its apgearance in North Bri- eH 
tain, and by what means it was first introduced. ‘This informa- ff ls 
mee be highly gratifying to your constant reader and well- 

wisher, 
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A NorTHUMBERLAND FARMER. 
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’ 
P.S.--It strikes me, that ruta baga was introduced into Scot- Pied 
land before the period mentioned by the above gentleman. Ine bs 
deed, I am inclined to think, that it has been sown in the north- Aa 
em parts of this county above twenty-four years; but am not i ed 4 
certain. However, I well remember that we thought little of it ie 
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at first; and, after we began to estimate it more, we got very 
bad seed,—a mixture of all tribes, viz. rape or cole, and different 
kinds of brecoli, and some sorts of kale that I never saw be. 
fore nor since ; and it was not antil some attentive people began 
to raise their own seed, that it was got pure. 

I have for some years said, that a period would arrive when the 
common turnip would be all eat off by Candiemas, or a little after 
that time, and the ruta baga employed from that time until grass 
rise ; because, with us, I think that, four years out of five, com- 
mon turnips begin to rot about Candlemas, or soon after. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Tue Conductor agrees entirely with his respectable correspond- 
ent concerning the utility of ruta baga; thinking, with him, that 
the culture of that root deserves the most serious attention of 
every farmer. ‘To those farmers who follow the alternate hus- 
bandry, ruta baga is indispensably necessary, otherwise their stock 
must suffer, after white or common turnips are unfit for use,— 
a circumstance which generally takes place by the middle of March, 
even in the most favourable seasons. A good crop of ruta baga, 
however, cannot be raised, unless the ground is dunged in a sub- 
stantial manner; nor will the roots come to a proper size, if the 
seed is not early sown. As early sowing can rarely take place 
except upon clean soils, it may be expedient to sow upon land 
that had been previously summer-fallowed, or which had only 
carried one crop of corn after summer-fallow, or which had pro- 
duced potatoes in the preceding year. A potato fallow is rarely 
a perfect one; therefore the work might be effectually complet- 
ed by the processes required for ruta baga. 

Yellow turnips of the right sort have almost every property that 
appertains to ruta baga; and, what is of importance, are not so 
shy of growing. Besides, they can be raised upon inferior soils, 
and even with less dung than called for by ruta baga. On these 
accounts, the Conductor cannot fail to recommend the culture of 
this species to every farmer. The season from February to the 
middie or end of May, is of such a length, that few farms are 
capable of growing’such a quantity of ruta baga as is then called 
for. Yellow turnips, therefore, are an useful auxiliary. ‘They 
may be eaten when white ones ate useless, and ruta baga reserv- 
ed to the conclusion of the season. 

With regard to the introduction of ruta baga into Scotland, the 
Conductor always understood, that the first parcel of seed re- 
ceived in East Lothian was transmitted by Mr William Kuor, 
fate merchant in Dunbar, then settled in Gottenburgh. ‘This 
sced, it is believed, was imported either in 1787 or 1788. The 
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Conductor obtained some genuine seed from Chevalier Eddlecrantzy 
who visited Scotland a few years ago. Indeed, good seed is now 
to be procured almost every where in Scotland, though, about 
eight or nine years ago, such spurious trash was sold in the shops, 
as nearly brought the article into disrepute. 

The conversation which the English gentleman had with Pro- 
fessor Linnzeus, is detailed in the second volume of Marshall’s 
Travels, published 1772. We willingly extract it, for the infor- 
mation of our respectable correspondent. 

After mentioning his introduction at Upsal to Sir Charles Lin- 
nus, and detailing several things upon which they conversed, 
Mr Marshall says—“ Sir Charles showed himself, by the suc- 
ceeding part of the conversation, to be as polite as learned ; for, 
finding that I was no naturalist, he conversed on such matters as 
he found I had made inquiries after, and particularly of agricul- 
ture. He gave me several opportunities of making inquiries of 
him concerning some points in the husbandry of the country, a~ 
bout which I wanted to be informed. I asked him concerning 
the advantages of the Swedish turnip. and the account he gave 
me was as follows.—It is a plant that came to us originally ‘rene 
Lapland. Observe, said he, I mean relative to common cultiva- 
tion; for if I speak of it botanically, I should name it as the 
production of many other countries. From thence it spread 
by degrees through the northern provinces of the kingdom, 
and was found of more use than all the other winter plants 
put together. The great property of it is, resisting the sharp- 
est and most continued frosts which we have in this coun- 
try; so that I have myself known the soil of a field of them froze 
ena yatd deep, and yet the crop not to suffer the least damage, 
Besides this, cattle are remarkably fond of them, and will thrive 
on them better than on any other winter plant with which our 
farmers are acquainted. It is, further, a very hardy plant re- 
specting cultivation, not requiring any attention that is beyond 
the ability of the common farmers to give. It, loves a deep, rich 
soil, and pays the farmer well for dung : the crops of it are some- 
times very considerable. I have seen crops of this turnip, even in 
the mountains of Dalecarlia, in which the plants, one with another, 
weighed four pounds ; and some single plants rose up so high as 
twelve pounds ; and I have no doubt, if the farmers would give 
better tillage while they are growing, but they would rise, on am 
average, to eight or nine pounds. They reckon an acre to be 
suflicient to maintain, durmg winter, from one to four head of 
cattle; but you should observe, that this variation is not so much 
from difference of produce as that of management, many of the 
farmers giving their cattle but a certain allowance of the turnip 
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a day; and the other part of their food is either straw or hay: 
and some of the most judicious among them have assured me, 
that the cattle do not thrive or keep themselves fat and well, in 
proportion to the quantity of green meat they have; for very many 
will do as well with a stated allowance, made up with eating as 
much straw as they like, as if they had nothing but turnips; 
which is a point very material to be known among them, and 
indeed in all other countries where similar economy is car. 
ried on. One of the greatest advantages of the culture of this 
root is, its being as good a preparation for corn as fallow of mere 
ploughing, which is an object of infinite importance; but the 

armers do not give it such fair play as they ought ; for the culture 
they bestow, while it is growing, is only to pluck out the weeds 
by hand ; whereas they ought to hoe them as they do turnips in 
England. Buta better plan would be, on your countryman Tull’s 
principle, to horse-hoe them in rows, by which means the ground 
would be much better pulverized. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the late Robert Barclay, Esq. of Ury, a celebrated Agri- 
culturist. Extracted from Mr Robertson’s Agricultural Survey 
of Kincardineshire. 


Mr Rosertson, after mentioning several individuals who in- 
troduced improvements into Kincardineshire, says, 

«* But the man who exerted himself most for the improvement 
of the country; the man whose labours in agriculture were the 
most strenuous and well conducted ; and whose example had the 
most prevalent and most extensive influence, was the late Mr 
Barclay of Ury. His, indeed, were no common powers. Of 
the most athletic form of body, endowed with the most ardent, 
energetic, and comprehensive mind, he employed his great ta- 
Jents as an agriculturist with the most unwearied perseverance, 
and to the happiest and most beneficial results. The subject 
which he had to work upon and to improve, or rather to subdue, 
was of the most obdurate nature, and to most people would have 
been unconquerable. But he was not of a nature to be intimi- 
dated. Difhculties tended only to excite his activity; and, ad- 
hering tenaciously to his own preconceived and well adjusted 
plans, he was ultimately succesful. 

The estate of Ury, the chief subject of his improvements, 
lies on both sides of the water of Cowie, and extends from Stone- 
haven, in a north-westerly direction, for nearly five miles. The 
house of Ury is situated about a mile and a half from Stonehaven, 
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on the north banks of the Cowie. This rivulet, whose banks have 
been destined to receive so much embellishment from the hands 
of Mr Barclay, is a small trouting stream, in general of no great 
capacity 5 but there are times when the mountain torrents, from 
which it is derived, come down so suddenly, and with so much 
impetuosity, as to swell it, in some places, more than twelve 
feet above its usual level. Happily, however, at Ury house, 
where this occurs, it is confined within strong natural bulwarks 
of rock, so as to prevent devastation. 

Mr Barclay succeeded his father to this estate, in the year 
1760. At that time there was, except a few old trees around the 
mansion house, scarcely a single shrub of any value on the whole 
property. The Cowie, which runs for above three miles through 
the lands of Ury, had, in the lapse of ages, worn itself a deep 
channel ; the land on either hand shelving towards it, in an angle 
more or less acute, in proportion as the soil was more or less ad- 
hesive. In general, through the whole extent of this course, 
springs of water from the circumjacent grounds were continually 
oozing to the banks, and forming into marshes and quagmires, 
which from time to time burst, and were precipitated, by land 
slips, into the river. Thus, every year the banks were becom- 
ing wider, by the breaking down from the overhanging braes of 
some new piece of land, to be slipped, in its turn, into the stream, 
which, being periodically floated, swept the whole into the sea. 
The only product of these banks was a few natural allers, of no 
value whatever, and a coarse kind of aquatic herbage, to which 
cattle had hardly any access, and on which, if they had, would 
scarcely have fed. 

The arable land was divided into a number of small farms, 
each having a right of pasturage on the contiguous hills. ‘The 
tillage was superficially performed with very imperfect imple- 
ments, Almost every field was incumbered with obstructions 
of one kind or other—such as, pools of stagnant water—quag- 
mires, where the cattle were ever in danger of losing their lives— 
great baulks of unploughed land between the ridges—but, above 
all, stones abounded, not merely on the surface, but through the 
whole depth of the soil. ‘There were no enclosures; no lime 
was used as a manure; and the only crops were bear and oats. 
There was no catt nor wheel-carriage of any kind; nor was 
there even a road. In short, no place at that time abounded 
more in the evils attending the antient system, nor enjoyed fewer 
of the advantages of modern husbandry, than the lands of Ury. 

Mr Barclay, who had acquired his ideas of agriculture on 
the fertile plains of Norfolk, could ill brook a state of husbandry 
like this. So soon, therefore, as he succeeded to the estate, he 
2 set 
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set about its improvement in a style which soon appeared to be 
neither superficial nor fleeting, but, to the utmost degree, radical 
and permanent. For this purpose, in addition to the lands that 
were at all times in the hands of the family, he took into his 
own management all the farms in the vicinity of the mansion, 
as the leases expired. And as none of them were of long 
endurance, he had, in the course of about 30 years, improy. 
ed most thoroughly 903 acres of arable land, besides planting 
from 900 to 1000 acres with wood. Of the above quantity of 
atable land, there were originally about 300 acres, which were 
altogether either marsh or heath. Of the remaining 600, which 
were let to tenants, about one fourth part, or 150 acres,~consist- 
ed of baulks, wastes, marshes, and pools, interspersed through 
every field; the quantity in actual tillage never having cxceeded 
450 acres. So that, on the whole, Mr Barclay has meliorat. 
ed about 450 acres, and brought them, from a very imperfect, to 
the most correct state of culture; and improved, from a state 
originally ef the most barren and forbidding appearance, about 
450 acres more, which are now in a high degree of fertility. 

The means by which all this has been accomplished, will 
form the subject of the following investigation, and fall to be re- 
Jated under these different heads. 1. Draining. 2. Trench- 
ploughing. $. Removal and disposal of stones. 4, Application 
of lime. 5. Enclosing. And, 6. Rotation of crops. Planta- 
tions will form the subject of a separate section; as will compa- 
rative value another. 

1. Dratning.—This primary step towards improvement was 
so indispensable on the lands of Ury, that out of 52 fields, into 
which Mr Barclay divided his improved lands, there was only 
one in which draining was not required. The subsoil of nearly 
the whole was also of such an adhesive nature, that the spring 
water could not filter through, nor draw to any considerable dis- 
tance. So much was this the case, that it was frequently requi- 
site to form the ditches within a few yards of each other, before 
the purpose of complete drainage could be accomplished. One 
field, consisting of 25 English acres, is, in particular, still point- 
ed out as a remarkable instance of this. It cost 150/. for merely 
the opening of the ditches, though these were contracted for at the 
low rate of three farthings the ell. This gives 48,000 ells for the 
field, or 1920 for the acre. And if we suppose the ditches to 
have been two and a half feet wide, (and, in such a marshy soil, 
less would not have kept them from falling im), the ground thus 
cast up would amount to more than one third part of the whole 
mass; and the drains must have been, at the average, within less 
than five feet of each other. ‘lo this expense of opening of ¢ast- 
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ing the drains, there falls to be added, the expense of filling with 
stones and covering again with earth. ‘The filling with stones, at 
the rate of one cart-load to three ells, would require 16,000 such 
loads; a large part of which, if nor the whole, must have been 
brought from a considerable distance, as it is more than probable 
the marsh could not, of itself, furnish such a quantity: ‘l’his la- 
bour, together with the expense of laying the stones in the ditches, 
and covering them with earth, cannot, on the most ‘moderate es- 
timate, be calculated at less than double the first expense; or 
4501. for the whole ; thus making more than at the rate of 20/. 
the acre for draining alone. The field itself, having been thus 
so completely turned inside out, has altered its! aspect from its 
originally mossy hae to a pale white, the colour of the clayey 
subsoil; which, having been thoroughly pulverized by trench- 
ploughing, and a'copious application of lime, is now, not mere- 
ly fully dry, but become considerably fertile. ‘The total.cxpense 
laid out on this field, would be little short of 40/. the acre; for; 
independent of drainage, Mr Barclay’s othet means of improve- 
ment generally cost him, per acre, about 18/.. This expense, int 
the present instance, would probably do more than purchase the 
land after it has been improved, and would certainly have deter- 
red any common cultivator from making the attempt. But Mr 
Barclay was not a man to be easily moved from his purpose; and, 
having once resolved to bring’his whole land~ into a full state of 
cultivation, this field, which would otherwise have remained a 
blot on the surface, would not have been left unimproved although 
it should have cost ten times the sun. 

Mr Barclay’s drains were generally two feet and a half wide 
at top, ten inches wide at bottom, and about “tliree feet deep. 
Less dimensidns as to breadth might perhaps -have served every 
pesnors of draining ; but’ the expense of casting them would have 
een very little, if at all, diminished by nartower ditches. For 
ina soil, of which one half the substance consists of stones and 
gravel, and the other Half of an adhesive clay ‘intermixed with 
these, it hecomes impracticable to cast a very narrow ditch. To 
this it may be added, that a3 the lands of’ Ury’ had such a profu- 
sion of stones on the surface, it became a relief, in the trouble 
of clearing them away, to have large ditches into which ‘they 
might be put. 

2. Trench-Ploughing.—The next operation was trench-plorgh- 
ing; and there were two objects-in view ftom this labour; 3. To 
acquire a depth of soil; andy next, to get rid of stones: and 
the work was persevered in till both were accomplished. »Pre+ 
vious to Mr Barclay’s operations, the quantity of stones upori 
the lands of Ury was, as has been already stated, immense, both 
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on the surface and through the whole depth which the plough 
had ever reached. The tillage had been but superficially per. 
formed; nor, indeed, had the tenants either skill or ability to 
perform it better. But Mr Barclay soon made his lands assume 
a different appearance ; and, from being the most incumbcred 
with stones, and from having the thinnest staple of soil, they be- 
came the least incumbered, and of the deepest soil in the coun- 
ty. This was not, however, an easy acquisition, nor was it ac- 
complished at little cost. With a set of uncommonly strong im- 
plements, and with six, and sometimes eight, heavy horses in 
the draught, he made the plough to descend, in spite of every ob- 
struction, sixteen or eighteen inches at once ; and, after carrying 
off the stones, as they were turned up, as from a quarry, he re- 
peated the operation, till, in the end, he obtained a free soil of 
fourteen inches deep, and of a mould fit for every agricultural 
purpose. ‘The quantity of stones thus removed was in general 
very great, and, in some cases, almost incredible,—even to the 
amount of more than a thousand cart loads from an acre. And 
the surface of the land itself was observed to have become evi- 
dently ten or twelve inches lower by the operation. 

3. Disposal of the Stones ——This would have been a work of 
weary labour, had not Mr Barclay found out beneficial pur- 
poses for almost the whole. The draining, already noticed, con- 
sumed them in myricds. Perhaps more than 100,000 cart-loads, or 
100,000 tons weight, were thus disposed of. On this point, how- 
ever, one can speak only from probable conjecture ; for, of such 
a multifarious distribution, no account was ever attempted to be 
kept. But, judging merely from the vast extent of drains that 
were made in the progress of this branch of improvement, over 
nearly 900 acres, and which certainly amounted to several hun- 
dred thousand ells, the quantity of stones requisite to fill these 
could not be leé$ than as now stated, but was probably much 
greater. 

It has been already remarked, that when Mr Barclay suc- 
ceeded to the estate, there was not a road on it. But as he clear- 
ly perceived that well made roads, so essential to all improve- 
ment, were indispensably required at Ury, so he set about the 
construction of them without delay ; and was assisted in this use- 
ful work by the statute-labour of that district of the county. 
‘The length of road altogether, that was thus made through his 
lands, with all its ramifications, extends to about eight miles, 
and consumed, to good purpose, many thousand cart-loads of 
stones. 

He had another expedient still, namely, the filling up of hol- 
lows and pools. This is a branch of improvement that docs 
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not fall in the way of every cultivator; but Mr Barclay had it in 
abundance. The inequality in the surface of many of the fields 
of Ury is still very apparent 5 but it was much more so before he 
dressed them in their present form. In almost every field there 
were deep hollows, which, in the winter, or in rainy weather, 
became pools, some larger and some less, of stagnated water. 
These did not owe their origin at all to springs, but existed mere- 
ly in consequence of their situation, incumbent on an adhesive 
subsoil that admitted of no filtration. In the winter they were 
always full, but grew less as the season became drier; and some 
of them, in the prevalence of the drought of summer, became, 
through evaporation alone, altogether dry. 

It is evident, that whatever might be the produce of coarse 
herbage that might occasionally grow in these hollows, or by the 
margin of these pools, there could be no crop of grain raised 
from them. But this was not adapted to Mr Bartclay’s ideas of 
the use of soil, and he resolved to rid himself of them at once. 
His method was this :—He first caused a trench to be made, no 
matter to what depth, till he laid them completely dry, and thus 
got access to the soil at the bottom. This soil was generally of 
a considerable thickness, and had been acquired by a gradual ac- 
cumulation of the finer particles of soil that had been washed 
down from the conterminous heights, and had been rendered of 
a still more fructifying nature from the residuum of the vegeta- 
bles which, from year to year, had alternately grown up and de- 
cayed upon their margin. ‘This was too valuable to be lost. He 
therefore caused it + be cut out, and to be either carted or wheel- 
ed out with a barrow, beyohd the limits of the hollow. The 
next work was to cast in stones from the contiguous fields, ‘and 
to fill it up, not merely for the space occupied by the soil now 
taken out, but to as great a height as the wateg was wont to stand 
in the winter season. The last operation was to carry back the 
excavated soil, and spread it upon the surface of the stones. 
Thus, a noxious pool was converted into soil the most valualite 
in the field. Iam credibly informed, that, in many of these old 
pools, the quantity af stones carted into them is upwards of six 
feet in depth 3 and that the number of such instances of improve-~ 
ment, from that extent downwards to that of two or three feet 
of filling up, is very considerable indeed. 

After all, these three ways of disposing of the stones, though 
they must have consumed a quantity almost inconceivable, have 
not been able completely to swallow them up; for, so very much 
did they abound originally, that many thousand cart-loads are 
still to be seen, that were tumbled, as the last resource, over the 
banks towards the channel of the — 
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+. Application of Lime.—After the various and expensive o- 
perations of draining, trench-ploughing, and removal of stones, 
unmediateiy followed the application of lime. Previous to the 
era of Mr Barclay, the use of lime as a manure was, in this 
county, very circumscribed, though not altogether unknown in 
this resnect; but, in these days, its powers appear to have been 
overrated. ‘This may be inferred from the practice which then 
prevailed, of sowing it over the surface by the hand from a sheet, 
by which means, a few bushels were made to overspread an acre. 
The effect which this meagre sprinkling had upon the soil, is not 
indeed stated; bur it could not have been considerable. There 
is, however, mose reason to admire than to despise, in this parti- 
cular, the exertions of those antient husbandmen, when we re- 
fiect on the state of the roacs at the time, by which the carriage 
of three bushels in a bag, on the back of a horse, was a work of 
greater labour than now to bring, on a cart, three bolls. It ma 
be remarked also, that the thin staple of earth which they had to 
monure, would require a proportional less quantity to produce an 
effect. But, be this as it may, the soil formed by Mr Barclay, 
being so much deeper than the general soil of the country, requir. 
ed a more liberal allowance of lime, and he gave it a more liberal 
allowance accordingly. He never applied less, in any case, than 
forty bolls of shells to the acre, but more generally from fifty to 
seventy bolls; so that the average may be justly stated at sixty 
bolls to the English acre. In one particular case, viz. in his 
garden, which he had trenched to the depth of five feet, he ap- 
plied no less than at the rate of five hundred bolls to the acre; 
—a quantity prebably more than enough to saturate the whole 
mass; and, of course, a misapplication, so far as the excess 
might extend. The boll here specified is what is called the water 
measure (from bejng used on shipboard), or Stonehaven barley 
meezsure, of 3% Scotch pints to the firlot, or 132 to the boll. 

This bountiful application of lime seems to have had the de- 
sired effect ; for, during the whole time of Mr Barclay’s prac- 
tice, which extended toa period of thirty-eight years, he never 
had occasion to apply lime a second time, except in two instances, 
in which, as the first apphcation did not seem to operate so power- 
fully as he expected, he repeated the dose. 

The lime which Mr Barclay generally made use of, was im- 
ported at Stonehaven from Lord Elgin’s lhmeworks, at Charles- 
ton on the Frith of Forth, Stonehaven may be about a mile and 
a half, at an average, from the different fields to which it was to 
be applied. This easy distance of land-carriage was a favourable 
circums‘ance to his improvements, and almost the only favour- 
able one that attended them. The price of lime was, at ~~ 
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only ts. lid. the boll: it was afterwards increased to 23.; from 
which it rose, penny by penny, till it came to 2s. 5d., which was 
the highest rate that Mr Barclay had ever to pay. These ail seem 
moderale rates, when compared with 3s. 8d., the present price 
{in 1807). But this is only a seeming, not a real cheapness; 
for if we compare the different prices of lime with the prices of 
fabour or of grain, at the different periods, there can be*tutle 
doubt that twenty-three pence in 1760 was tully equal in value 
to forty-six pence in the present year. 

As Mr Barclay applied lime to 905 acres on this estate, an: 
limed about $0 acres a second time, and ali at the rate of 60 buil 
an acre; on an average, the quantity altogether thus made use o 
will be found to amount to 55,780 bolls; and this, at 2s. zd., the 
medium rate of price per boll, will amount to GUG4/. 10s. as the 
prime cost of the lime. 

Mr Barclay’s importation of lime was not, every year, in e- 
qual quantities. In some years it did not exceed 1000 bolis; in 
other years there were more than 2000 imported ; anu, one year, 
the importation is stated at 4000 and upwards,—thus varying as 
the exigency of the case required. In nike manner, his successor, 
who inherits a goodly portion of his father’s ardour and energy 
of mind, had in one year, lately, as much land under a course 
of improvement, as to require an importation of 6000 boils of 
lime-shells at once 

5. Enclosing. an Whee Mr Barclay succeeded to Ury, — 
was not a single enclosure on the whole estate. Indeed, in 
country where: artificial grasses are unknown, and where the only 
pasture among the arable lands consists of wastes, baulks, and 
marshes, scattered in various directions, of every size, and in 
every kind of irregular shape, among the different corn ficils, 
enclosures can make no part of the system. In fact, they coukl 
be of no use; for no beneficial application of them could be e- 
fected. A country enclosed must always be a counrry re in 
other respects, has undergone some degree of improvemen’. 

Mr Barclay, in the course of i improving his lands to tha ex- 
tent already stated, caused them to be enclosed, field by felt, as 
soon as the previous meliorations had taken place. Phe wise e- 
State is divided into 52 enclosures of various sizes, from 15 to 
35 acres, with only four fields below the first size, and five thet 
are above the second. The least field is of four acres, and the 
largest of sixty. ‘Ihe fences are almost all of ditch and thora 
hedge ; the one serving as a ready conveyance to the water, and 
the other as a shelter for the cattle. Very few of the fencers at 
Ury are composed of stones, notwithstanding the super abvindes nce 
of that material, which lay originally at hand upon every ridge. 
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But the stones, there, were little calculated for building; being all 
round, water-worn bullets, very inapplicable to a wall of any de- 
scription, either with or without mortar. Most of the thorn 
fences have thriven exceedingly. They are, in fact, too luxuri- 
ant, some of them being little less than 20 feet high. ‘This height 
gives excellent shelter to the cattle; but has a bad effect upon 
the hedges themselves, as the lower part, being too much over- 
shaded, becomes open and unfencible, and requires much care, 
by the application of paling from time to time, to keep the cattle 
propertly confined. It has been remarked, in general, on this 
branch of Mr Barclay’s meliorations, that his fences have been 
more accurately constructed, and more attention paid to the rear 
ing of them, in the latter part of his improvements, than in the 
beginning,—a circumstance which ought to be expected, as his 
hedgers would naturally become more expert, and perform the 
operations more correctly, the longer they were accustomed to 
the work. 

A circumstance in the construction of the gates is worthy of 
notice, which is, that the horizontal bars are set edgeways up 
and down, and thus afford, by their position, the greatest strength 
from a given weight of wood. ‘This may seem so obyiously the 
best mode, as to require no particular remark ; yet it is astonish- 
ing how little such minutiz are atteaded to, 

6. Rotation of crops.—After the lands were brought into 
tilth, and had a due application of. lime, Mr Barclay’s first crop 
was oats; after which began his general rotation of a four years’ 
course. 1. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover and other grasses; 4. 
Wheat: then turnips as at first. 

Though wheat is stated as the last in the course, I shall be- 
gin with it,—as part of the culture bestowed on it, in the course 
of the rotation, was preparatory to the crop of turnips which 
followed. 

Wheat.—This was sown on one furrow from lea after the clo- 
ver, the ground being previously dunged at the rate of twelve 
three-horse cartloads of well made farm-yard muck to the Eng- 
lish acre. The time of tillage-was from the first of October to 
the middle of November ; the quantity of seed nine pecks to the 
acre, or about two and one third Winchester byshels. ‘The pro- 
duce varied considerably, according to the seasons. It was, in 
some years, not more than five bolls; in other years, it was ten: 
but, on an average of years, it amounted tq about six bolls and 
a half, or twenty-seven and a half Winchester bushels, from the 
English acre. ‘The measure here understood is by the Stonehaven 
peas firlot of 22 Scots pints; being thus about three and a half 
per cent. more than the Linlithgow standard. Mr Barclay, by Se 
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time his improvements had extended over most of his lands, had, 
in some years, 130 acres in wheat. 

Turnips.+—~Mr Barclay having applied the dung to the pre- 
ceding crop of wheat, left nothing to be performed to the tur- 
nip land but the tillage only. This gave him a great advantage 
in the operations of that busy seed-time, in which celerity in 
the progress is frequently more conducive to the prosperity of 
the crap than any other circumstance. 

The ground, being brought imto a complete state of pulver- 
ization by frequent ploughings, was sown, in the Grst and se- 
cond weeks of June, by broadcast, at the rate of one pound 
weight of seed to the acre. This fashion of sowing the seed, 
Mr Barclay had learned in Norfolk, and persevered in it to the 
last ; and, from the very abundant crops which he always raised, 
it has become matter of doubt with some people, whether to sow 
broadcast, or in drills, the now general practice, be the most judi- 
cious and advantageous method. The greatest objection, perhaps, 
to the broadcast system, arises from the difficulty, in that mode 
of culture, of cleaning the land from weeds, as it admits of aid 
neither from machinery, nor from the power of animal draught, 
to assist in the operation; but all must be performed by manual 
‘labour alone. Mr Barclay’s land, however, was previously so 
fully pulverized, and so free of all weeds, either from root or by 
seed, that very little hoeing was required. The only thing al- 
most torbe done, in his fields, was to set off the turnips, by thin- 
ning, to.a proper distance; a work, indeed, that required no lit- 
tle dexterity. Mr Barclay, however, had his people so well train- 
ed to this nice operation (in which he was remarkably expert him- 
self), that they could, each of them, go over half an acre ina day ; 
so that, although he sometimes had 130 acres in turnips, the work 
of thinning, which was-constantly done by the hoe, was always 
accomplished in due season. The crop, in consequence of thus 
meeting with no neglect, prospered exceedingly; and the plants 
set oir by three different operations—first at three, then at six, 
and lastly at twelve inches distance, turnip from turnip—soon 
filled the whole.surface, and grew to be a.crop of from thirty to 
forty-five tons weight the English acre. The crop wouki indeed 
sometimes exceed the last, but never fell short of the first of these 
quantities. ‘This vast supply of green food was consumed in two 
ways—in the fattening of cattle, and the feeding of sheep. 

‘attle.—OF cattle, Mr Larclay had two sets. One set of 
from five to seven years old, and weighing, each, from forty to 
sixty stones, at sixteen lib. to the stone Amsterdam, was bought 
in annually, in the months of July and August. ‘The number of 
this class was from sixty to seventy, which were picked up in the 
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different fairs in the county or neighbourhood, at from 10: to 12/., 
apiece. ‘They were first laid upon his clover fields, -then on after 
grass from the first cutting ; and in the course of the season had 
also a range over the whole stubble land, till about the middle of 
October, when he began to draw-the turnips for them, from 
the different fields. or enclosures under that crop. His method 
was, to draw alternately from one half to two thirds of the sur- 
face on the dest of the land, and to leave the remainder to be 
eaten on the ground. On the inferior parts of the field, however, 
he left the whole to -be thus consumed by the cattle or: shee 
(afterwards mentioned), which continued on the spot while the 
crop lasted. By this method, the least fertile portions of the 
lands were rendered, for the succeeding crop, nearly as produc. 
tive as the very best. 

‘These cattle were never fed in houses or in stalls, but at all 
times in the open fields, to which the turnips were carted, and 
spread over the surface; and there enriched, by the manure 
dropt, other parts of the grounds, to an extent equal to half of 
that on which the turnips were produced. ‘This practice, how- 
ever, isnot applicable to every situation. ‘The gencral inclemen- 
cy of the winter season would render out-doors’ feeding imprac- 
ticable in most cases. But the lands of Ury having a hanging 
exposure, open only to the south, and intersected by different 
glens or hollows, are remarkably well sheltered from the storm, 
from whatever direction it may come; and care was taken to shift 
the cattle from field to field as the weather required. The lands, 
too, ate particularly dry; so that no bad consequence, from 
poaching, can arise either to them or to the cattle. 

This lot of cattle was fattened off in the course of the win- 
ter, and sold, from time to time as they were ready, to butchers 
irom Aberdeen, at from 15/. to 18/. each, then weighing from 
50 to 72 stones a head. Some of a Jarger kind, bred by himself, 
were, after the turnips were done, kept on upon the grass till 
about the end of June, when, weighing from: 80 to $4 stones 
each, they were sold at from 20/. to 211. a piece. 

Mr Barclay had another set of) cattle of an inferior sort, 
which he bought in, in the month of October yearly, to about 
the number of four score. ‘They were generally three years 
old rising four, weighed from 80 to 40 stones, and cost from 
7d. to 8t. each. ‘These were put into the straw-yard, for the 
purpose of consuming straw and making muck. ‘They were, 
however, brought out occasionally to the turnip fields, and had a 
picking from those left by the larger oxen. ‘They got from time 
to time a Jarger share, in proportion as the greater cattle were 
sold off ; till, in the end, when the turnip crop was all expended, 
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they were put on the pastures, and completed their feeding by 
the months of June or July, when they weighed from 40 to 50 
stones, and were sold at from ten guineas to 12/. each. 

Sheep-—Mer. Barclay bought in about $00 wedders yearly, in 
the month of October, from the Highlands of Baafishire, by the 
water of Avon, in the parish of Kirkmichael. ‘These were a 
healthy ‘and. hardy black-faced breed, weighed about 12 Lb. a 
quarter, and cost about half a guinea a piece. They were first 
pastured upon the stubble grounds and after grass, till tocy learns 
ed to eat turnips, which were daily portioned out to them tll 
they fed upon them freely. After this, they were t taken from the 
pastures entitely, and put into the turnip hie ids, where they fed 
in flakes erected for the purpose, and in which they had a small 
quantity of hay in racks. Both flakes and racks were movecble, 
and were carried from field to field, and from place to piace im 
the same field, as occasion required. ‘[hese wedders were cise 
posed of from time to time, as they gotinto condition; begin 
ning by the first of January, and continuing till the first of A- 
pril; by which time the whole were sold otf ‘The price. was 
from 14s. to 16s. each, and the weight from 13 to i4 lis. the 
quarter ; the advance upon the price having arisen more from the 
rise in thé.value of mutton in the market, than trom any advance 
in the weight of the animal. 

Mr Barelay had also a flock of from 250 to 300 bree oding 
ewes, which he kept generally on the unimproved part of ihe 
estate, but brought occasior ually, in severe weather in winter, to 
get a share also of the turnips. About 60 or 70 of the oldest 
of these were kept on the turnips the whole season over, tiil 
they had reared their lambs, which were in general so early rea 
dy, as to he sold, from the end of March to the beginning of 
May, at from 10 to 12s. each—reckon: d a high price then, a+ 
bout the year +780. His method of re aring these lambs was 
sontewhat singular. They were kept constantly in the straw- 
yard, among clean litter, and under the shelter of a shed y but 
the dams were turned out to the fields to pick up their food a= 
mong the turnips, from which they were brought home twice a 
day, ‘ond ali might to give suck. By this means, the lambs were 
always kept under shelter from bad weather, which no doubt 
contributed to their thriving, and made them sooner ready for 
the market. After the turnips were ail consumed, these ewes 
Were turned to the pastures during ‘he summer, where they got 
fat generally by the end of July, or beginning of August, when 
they were sold at about 12s. each. 

The labour required in this system of feeding was wonder- 
fully little. ‘Three men, with two carts and four horses, served 
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for the whole purpose of carting off the turnips. One man 
drove them off, with three horses in the cart, to the different 
places where they were to be spread. ‘T'wo remained on the 
field, pulling the roots, and packing them into the cart’ that re- 
mained with one horse. When the carter returned with the 
empty vehicle, he left it with the horse in the shafts, to be filled 
in its turn, and with the two tracers now yoked before the other 
horse in the full cart, set off, in full strength, with the loading. 
In this manner they wrought from morning to night; taking care 
always to leave the two carts full at night, to be early distributed 
in the morning, before a new supply could arrive. ‘I'wo men 
more were sufficient to tend the whole quantity of sheep. 

Barley.—This succeeded in rotation; and, from the fine or- 
der into which the land was previously put, never failed to be a 
good crop. ‘The quantity of seed was eight pecks (about three 
and one sixth Winchester bushels), and the produce about seven 
bolls (about forty-four bushels) at an average, the English acre. 
The firlot from which the barley boll is measured, contains, in 
the vicinity of Ury, 33 Scots pints, which is about six per cent. 
above the Linlithgow standard. 

It was with this crop that the seeds were sown for the suc- 
ceeding clover crop, at the rate of a bushel of rye-grass seeds, 
and from 10 to 12 lib. of the seed of red clover. Such were the 
quantities used when the land was intended to be one year only 
in grass ; but when it was meant to remain for pasture, there was 
added a portion of white and yellow Clover, together with some 
rib-grass seeds. 

Clover.—This was the last crop in the rotation. About two 
thirds of the lands thus sown out were reserved for hay, for which 
the proportion of rye-grass sown among it properly fitted it. 
This was partly cut a second time in the same season, and partly 
p2stured after the first crop was removed. The other third part 
‘was pastured from the beginning, as the great number of cattle 
kept on the lands required to be provided for accordingly. 

tn this manner, for two or three, and, in some cases, four 
courses of this rotation, did Mr Barclay employ his improved 
lands. At last, however, he laid them down wholly in pasture ; 
in which they continue to this day, being among the very best in 
the county. The pasture grounds are let from year to year to 
cattle-dealers, and fetch a rent of from forty shillings to two gyi- 
meas and a half the English acre. 

Plantations.—The most brilliant, perhaps, of all Mr Barc- 
lay’s achievements, at least that which mest adorns the face of 
the country, was his plantations. These were formed at a mc- 
derate expense, and yet have every appearance of becoming the 
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most valuable part of the property. And thus combining embel- 
lishment with utility, he obtained, at the least original disburse- 
ment, the most lucrative prospect in future. 

Mr Barclay, from the first, had a propensity to ornament 
Ury with growing timber. Even in the lifetime of his father, 
he projected and carried into effect some embellishment of this 
kind, in the vicinity of the mansion, which was then but scantily 
sheltered with wood, while there was not a single tree on any o- 
ther part of the estate. ‘This project, however, the old gentle- 
man did not much relish; partly, because it was an innovation ; 
and partly from a regard to the welfare of his sheep, which were 
thereby curtailed, in some measure, of their pasture. Young 
Mr Barclay, however, persevered in his intention; but was ob- 
liged to compromise the matter with the sheep, by Jteaving them 
free access to the pasture ; which put him to the charge of fencing 
each tree with three stakes and connecting paling, to guard it a- 
gainst depredation. ‘This young wood prospered greatly; and 
many beautiful trees in it are still pointed out, which he planted 
with his own hands. This happened about the year 1756. 

This successful experiment encouraged him to extend his 
plantations ; which he did upon a great scale, when, in a few 
years, he came to the possession of the estate, and had the means 
of gratifying, uncontrouled, his taste for this ornamental branch 
of husbandry. The ground which he first fixed on for this pur- 
pose, was the banks of the water of Cowie; which, as already 
stated, flows for about three miles through the lands of Ury, 
Through this whole extent, there is a bank shelving on each side 
towards the stream, on an angle more or less acute, but all too 
steep for tillage. These banks are, in some places, 30 yards in 
breadth, and, in others, 100 yards or more, from the water edge 
to the top of the declivity. Both sides taken together, will, at an 
average, extend to about 100 yards in breadth on the base; and 
thus, in the course of three miles, will amount to fully 100 acres. 

The whole of this is thickly planted with deciduous trees, 
or what is here called hard wood ; in distinction from the ever- 
gteens or firs, whose timber is comparatively softer and of less 
value. There are, indeed, a few spruce and silver firs planted 
near the upper margin, to afford shelter in that more exposed si- 
tuation. But through nine parts in ten of the whole plantation, 
there is only hard wood, such as oak, ash, elm, &c. These are 
abyndantly sheltered by the natural warmth of the hollow, which 
is rendered still more mild from its various. windings, occasioning 
one part to be continually protected under cover of another, frora 
whatever quarter the wind may blow. Noching can exceed the 
prosperous state of this beautiful plantation, Many of the trees 
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are already nine or ten inches in diameter, and from 20 to 30 
feet in height below the branches ; and there does not appear to 
be a misthriven one among the whole; amounting to perhaps 
400,000 ; but there is every rational prospect of, at least, one 
fourth part coming to complete maturity. The ultimate value 
must be very great ; nor can that prospect be at any great dis- 
tance of time. In less than half a century hence, the timber 
wood on this river side (extending to the moderate quantity of 
200 acres) wili be worth more than all the contermimous 900 
acres of arable land put together ;—perhaps to more than even 
the whole arable part of the Ury estate. ‘Chis assertion will not 
be deemed too rash, when we reflect that hard wood is now sell- 
ing at from three to five shillings the cubic foot ; and that many 
thousands of the trees in this plantation contain already more 
then ren cubic feet of timber each. 

It has already been said, that this improvement was obtained 
ata moderate expense. ‘The precise amount, however, cannot, 
cat this distance of time, be ascertained ; but it is not difficult to 
co..ceive pretty correctly what it might be. ‘The disbursements, 
which neither included trench-ploughing, lime, nor removal of 
stones, would be limited, Ist, to draining of the swamps that 
originally existed im various places in the banks, and which, from 
the sloping situation, would admit of great facility in the opera- 
tion ; 2d, of enclosing with ditch and hedge ; 3d, of the value 
of the young plants; and, jastly, of the iabour of pitting and 
planting them ; —al! which, at the moderate rates that prevailed 
about 35 or 40 years ago, may be safely estimated at a sum not 
exceeding two pounds the acre, or 200/. in ali. 

Aga the annual value of the land thus given up to plant- 
ing, tails to be added to the estimate, which wiil be the greatest 
article in the account. But this will not, after all, exceed 20. 
a year, or 4s. the acre ; which, cousidering the general worthless- 
ness of the pasture, conjoined With its general inaccessibility, 
wili not be deemed too low a rent. If we take the pains to cal- 
culate, on the common principles of arithmetic, what all this 
may amount to, at compound interest, forborne 70 years, which 
we may, from what is already seen, set down as the period of 
perfection in the wood,—it will come to 17,8562. But this sum, 
considerable as it may in this view appear, is little indeed, com- 
pared with the value of 100,000 trees, that may then be reasoa- 
ably expected to have attained to such a state of maturity as (0 
be worth more than twenty shillings each, at an average. 

Besides this plantation on the banks of the Cowie, there are 
others of hard wood in various clumps, belts and hedgerows, 2- 
round several of the enclosures. ‘There is likewise a ei 
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den planted partly with hard wood, by a small rivulet which 
flows from the north towards the house of Ury. Altogether, in 
this den, and in the different clumps, belts and hedgerows, there 
may be about sixty acres of plantation; and of this there may be 
about one third part of hard wood, with two-thirds of different 
kinds of fir intermixed. ‘The whole is in a very prosperous con- 
dition ; and, besides being highly ornamental, and affording much 
shelter, must ultimately be of great value. 

The most extensive, however, of the woods of Ury are en- 
tirely of fir, upon the hill sides and hill tops of what may be call- 
ed the back ground of the improved part of the estate. There, 
Mr Barclay has planted upwards of 800 acres. ‘hese hills, thus 
clothed with wood, being of considerable altitude, and seen from 
far, have a very happy effect in enlivening the general aspect of 
the country. ‘Che wood itself, however, is not all thriving. In 
the lower parts of the hills, where the soil is tolerably good, and 
where the exposure is not too severe, the firs are doing well, and 
have every appearance of being valuable ; but, further up the hill, 
they get worse and worse; till, at the utmost summit, they have 
nearly failed altogether. This is owing, in a great measure, to 
the extreme sterility of the soil on these high and bleak situations 5 
but in part also, to Mr Barclay himself having made an improper 
selection of the kind of wood. He had an ill-judged portiality 
for the Scotch fir, esteeming it the most hardy of the Pine race, 
and the most adapted to the climate of the country. This im- 
duced him to plant these more exposed places, almost exclusively, 
with this kind. Time, however, has shown, that the Scotch fir 
is not at all a hardy plant, but among the most delicate and feeble 
of the fir species ; and will thrive no where, unless it be in some 
favourite situation, such as in the deep glens in the interior of 
the Highlands, where,. there can be no question, it grows to a 
large size, and is a most valuable timber. In all plantations, 
however, along the eastern coast, the larix seems a much more 
hardy tree, and better adapted for an alpine exposure. Of this 
there is a striking example to be met with at Ury itself; where 
asmall plot, planted with larix on the top of one of the hills, 
continues still vigorous and thriving 3 while all around, the feeble 
Scotch firs, after striving a few years against the sterility of the 
soil, and the coldness of the exposure, have dwindled down to 
the size of juniper bushes. 

_It may be observed, with regard to the plantations on the 
hilly parts of Ury, that although they cannot be compared with 
those raised on the lower grounds, yet there is still such a consi- 
derable proportion that continue in a thriving condition, as must 
make them, on the whole, a very profitable concern. ‘The ori- 
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ginal expense of planting would probably not exceed 15s. the 
acre; while the value of the pasture on such a wretched soil, 
can hardly be estimated at any thing at ali. So that the whole 
expense, even calculating it on compound interest to the present 
day, would not exceed 2500/. ; a sum far less than the present 
value of the thriving part of the plantation, were it appreciated 
at only sixpeénce a tree. 

When Mr Barclay commenced his operations, in the year 
1760, he employed only the people of the country, that were 
bred on his own lands, or in the vicinity. At this time the scene 
of his improvements was very limited in extent, and the number 
of his work-people not great. But in proportion as he acquired 
the occupation of more of his own lands, his improvements ex- 
panded more widely ; and more people, from the neighbourhood, 
to carry them on were required. These, however, were of a cast 
not altogether to his mind ; for he did not reet with that alert 
service from them that corresponded with his own ideas of acti- 
vity. This set him upon getting servants from a more enlighten- 
ed part of the country ; and accordingly he engaged some from 
the county of Norfolk in England. With the assistance of these 


English servants, he set himself to the training of his own people 
to a more dexterous habit of working, and to a more thorough 
knowledge of his operations; some of which, such as draining, 
hoeing, planting, enclosing, &c. were 7 new ; and all of 


them being on an improved principle, were of course so far an 
alteration of the common practice. His discipline was severe, 
but it was very correct. He would admit of no slovenly prac- 
tice,—no slighting of the work. Nor did he require any thing 
of his people but what he could do himself; for while he deli- 
vered out his directions in the most clear and distinct manner, he 
could, with his own hand, show them the true mode of perform- 
ance. He eould even enforce his authority with something more 
effective than verbal injunctions ; for it is said that the clownish 
obstinacy of his a was not unfrequently corrected by ma- 
nual discipline. I have indeed met with different people that 
confess (and even in some measure glory in it), that they had 
the knowledge of their work beat into them by Mr Barclay. 
This strict government had the happiest consequences ; for not 4 
little of the general dexterity (to be afterwards noticed) in the 
Kincardineshire labourers, is still to be traced to the original sys- 
tem of their education, established by Mr Barclay of Ury. His 
establishment was indeed very extensive. At Ury alone, he had, 
in general, from 40 to 60 people constantly employed, either in 
the common operations of husbandry, or in the extraordinary 
works of improvement. “He employed also from 24 to . work 
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horses. He never employed oxen. He could endure no sluggish 
motion ; and his operations were all conducted in a style of too 
much celerity to admit of the slow pace of the ox. 

Along with his Englishmen from Norfolk, he imported se- 
veral of the Norfolk implements of husbandry ; more especially 
the wheeled plough, and the large eight horse waggon. The 
first of these, as being unquestionably the most correct imple- 
ment of tillage, at the time, met with a favourable reception in 
the country, and soon spread to a considerable distance. The 
more simple and equally effective Scotch plough, improved by 
Small, has now, however, almost entirely superseded it. The 
large waggon never came into general use ; nor did it extend its 
a yond Mr Barclay’s own lands. It is too expensive 
and too unwieldy a machine to obtain much footing in Scotland. 

Mr Barclay’s operations, however extensive on the lands of 
Ury, were by no means limited to that estate. His improv- 
ing hand was stretched over a much larger expanse of country. 
On his other lands of Allardice, Hallgreen and Davo, situated a- 
bout ten or twelve miles south from Ury, he made many essen- 
tial meliorations ; though not to such an extent as upon Ury, 
which, being his favourite place of residence, he exerted himself 
more strenuously towards its decoration. He had also different 
places in lease to which his improvements were extended. 

If we confine our ideas of the benefit conferred on the coun- 
ty, by Mr Barclay’s improvements, to the meliorations which he 
effected on the lands actually under his own management, his 
exertions, in this respect, must rank him high in the view of e- 
very intelligent and reflecting mind. But his value, as a cultiva- 
tor, was not so circumscribed. There are other circumstances, 
that, as an agriculturist, have extended much further the circle 
of his usefulness. Among these may be stated the happy con- 
sequences, arising from his having instructed so many of his la- 
bourers in the most correct mode of cultivation, who, diverging 
in various directions, have carried the knowledge, thus acquired, 
to every place where they have been employed. To have been 
in the service of Mr Barclay, always was, and still is, a great re- 
commendation to any servant. Some of these have even advanced 
themselves into a higher class, and are distinguished as tenants, 
by a spirit of industry and exertion becoming the disciples of 
such a great master. His example, all along, had also a wide 
and extensive range. ‘The fame of his improvements spread far ; 
and the light thence diffused, has beamed in a thousand directions 
over the face of the whole land. 


Comparative Value-——What may be the real value to the e- 
state itself of Ury, from the improvements made on it by Mr 
Barclay, 
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Barclay, is perhaps not very easy to ascertain. The only facts 
on the subject that I have to state ate, Ist, That 47 years ago, 
when Mr Barclay succeeded to the property, the rént of all that 
part of the estate’ which he afterwards improved, was 200/. a 
year. 2d, That the rent now of the pastures, as they come to 
be let, vear by year, runs from 2/. to 2/. 123. Gds the English 
acre. ‘The quantity of improved land is 908 acres ; of which a- 
bout 300 acres were entirely waste land, and afforded no rent at 
all. The improved land, however, is not all in pasture. There 
are three farms, comprehending 384 acres, which are under lease 
at arent of from 25s. to 30s. the acre: ‘The rent, however, of 
the whole estate, amounts to about 16502. a year ; and there can 
be little question that, were it now to let, it would bring 1800/,, 
or nine times its original value. It must not however be disguis- 
ed, that, awing to the fall of the value of money, this property 
would have rented, at present, though there had not a single im- 
provement been made or it, at 400/. a year. But this, at all e- 
vents, leaves 1400/. a year, as the increase of rent made by these 
improvements alone, on this part of the property” Now, though 
it should be made appear that Mr Barclay’s improvements should 
have cost him even more than a principal equal to the above 
1400/. as interest, yet, as there still remains the value of the 
plantations,—a value that is rapidly increasing,—there can be no 
doubt whatever that Mr Barclay augmented his fortune by his 
imptovements, very considerably indeed. 

Mr Barclay began his operations in the year 1760; and con- 
tinued unremittingly to improve and embellish ‘till about 1795. 
A year previous to this, being elected member of parliament for 
the county, in the room of Lord Adam Gordon, a stop was put, 
in a great measure, to his agricultural pursuits. He died April 
8th, 1797, in the 67th year of his age.” - : 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sketch of a Tour through the Counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, 
Brecknock, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Derby,’ York, Durham, 
Northumberland, Berwick, Fast ‘and Mid Lothians, to Clack- 
mannanshire ; with a Return through the Counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Lancaster, Chester, Radnor, '&c. ° By a 
Glamorganshire Farmer. Ne 


_., Berore setting northward, I had occasion to inspect a consi- 
derable eT of Monmouth and Glamorgan shires, where it ap- 
t 


peared that the pastures in many parts, owing to the long — 
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of dry weather, were beginning to burn and look brown, parti- 
cularly on the sea coasts; but that the hay crops, where early 
kept, looked better than could well have been expected. ‘The 
wheats on clay land, and in exposed situations, were so exceed- 
ingly thin, that in many instances the fields had been ploughed 
again, and seeded with other grain; or barley had been harrow- 
ed in among the plants, to thicken the crop. On gravels, and in 
small well sheltered fields, they had a better appearance. ‘The 
spring crops promised well; and the sowing of ruta baga, the 
culture of which root seems to be on the increase, had commenced. 
The long team of four or five horses in length, or six or eight 
oxen, is still used in Monmouthshire ; but in the vale of Glamor- 
gan, two-horse ploughs are coming into fashion. 

May 28th, 1810.—I left home at nine o’clock, directing my 
course to Newbridge, about 10 miles distant. ‘The face of the 
country is hilly, and divided into small enclosures, mostly kept 
in grass. ‘The soil in general is good, and, under proper ma- 
nagement, yields abundant crops of corn, turnips and potatoes ; 
but, from the general want of leases, and short endurance of 
such as are granted, there is little encouragement for exertion. 
From Newbridge to Myrther Tidvile, distance 12 miles, the road 
runs along the side of the river ‘Taff, between two ranges of 
hills. The flat lands appear to be in a good state of cultivation, 
and corn erops of all kinds looked well, with the exception of 
wheats in more exposed situations, which were generally thin 
upon the ground. Saw several fields preparing for turnips, and 
numbers.of people planting potatoes, which are cultivated to a 
great extent, as, by means of the canal from Cardiff to Myrther, 
they can, far a trifling expense, be brought to market at the lat- 
ter place, where there is a constant demand for that article. 
From the entrance between the hills to Myrther, a distance of 
18 miles, the scenery at this season of the year is truly delight- 
ful. The numerous white cottages, and beautiful natural woods 
on the hills on each side, together with the waggons loaded with 
iron or coal, which appear on the tram-roads leading to the canal, 
strike a stranger with astonishment. Indeed, for corn, cattle, 
wood, coal, iron, lead and lime, I believe the two small counties 
of Monmouth and Glamorgan are not exceeded by any part of 
the kingdom. From Myrther to Brecknock, distance 18 miles, 
the road runs betwixt very high hills, which are depastured part- 
ly by an inferior sort of cattle and horses, and partly by flocks of 
small sheep, whose wool is considered to be of great value. 
Within six miles of Brecknock town, the hills begin to open, 
and some enclosures are scen. In the immediate vicinity of the 
town, farming seems to be attended to, as the land is clean, and 
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the crops abundant. These crops, however, appear to be ob- 
tained at an enormous expense of labour, having observed four 
horses in line, or six, and sometithes eight oxen, employed in 
cross ploughing their light fallows. Lime and coal are brought 
here from a distance. “Fhe waggons generally used are drawn 
by six horses, and have a clumsy, awkward appearance, being 
high on the wheels, deep and narrow in the bed, and consequent- 
ly difficult to load. ‘The shape of our Glamorgan waggons seems 
greatly preferable. 

May 29tk:—From Brecknock to Hay, the distance is 15 miles. 
‘The country being more open, the land dry, and well enclosed, 
should suppose turnips might be cultivated with advantage, and 
to a considerable extent ; but saw none of the preparatory steps 
going forward. ‘The common rotation seems to be, 1. peas, af- 
ter lea, with one furrow ; 2. wheat; 3. barley; 4. clover. ‘They 
cultivate an early kind of pea here, which allows them to fallow 
and manure the ground in time for wheat. Peas and barley look 
well; as also wheat, though several fields of the latter are ra- 
ther thin. TF noticed here two small stacks of wheat, but on dif- 
ferent farms ; which are the first I have observed since leaving 
home. The farmers.are in general well accommodated with large 
substantial houses, and convenient offices, built mostly of oxk, 
which has been more plentiful hereabout in former times than at 
present, From Hay to Leominster, distance 22 miles, is a beav- 
tiful country. Here begin the hop plantations and orchards, in 
the former of which many people were employed, setting the poles, 
and cleaning between the rows. The enclosed lands are well ma- 
naged ; but, in so fine a country, it grieved me to see the prac- 
tice of arable common fields still. continued, There is, how- 
ever, in other respects, no waste of ground, as every corner, ever 
the sides of the roads, are planted with apple trees. The horses 
are generally of a strong make, and a clear black colour, with 
Jong tails. Six of them are us@d for a double waggon 3, and four, 
five, and sometimes six jn line, fora plough. ‘Ihe double-fur- 
row plough, with two wheels at the end of the ‘beam, is in ge- 
neral use. It goes without a holder ; but this does not appear to 
be any advantage, as the man must attend, at every end of the 
land, to turn it in again, otherwise much time would be lost. 
The motion of the plough is so-very slow, that F think so many 
well fed horses, as they appear to be, will consume nearly the 
whole produce of the ground they labour; therefore, asked the 
ploughman if any rent was paid for the land. Every team has a 
cask of cyder hung by the horse’s neck, when going to the field. 
‘The rotation of peas, wheat, barley and clover still continues, 
with a few cxceptions of turnips, or clean fallow. Lime seems 
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to be brought from a) Wistance, and applied but sparingly, as a 
waggon-load goes over an acre. This day I noticed three thrash- 
ing mills, each of a four-horse power, and the horse-whcels all 
of different constructions ; but as none of them was at work, I 
saw only the outside. Very little corn remains to be thrashed ; 
indeed, not more than one stack upon each farm ; and the barns, 
which are very large, were all empty. The orchards promise 
a fair crop, no blight having yet appeared; and the vines look 
healthy. All the cattle are of the right Hereford breed; very 
handsome, and of a pale red colour, with white faces. From Brecks 
nock to this place, 1 observed the lambs turned upon the wheat 
fields; and was told, that they picked out the grass and weeds, 
but refused the wheat at this season.To Ludlow, 10 miles. 
‘The land seems to be but indifferently managed; and the crops 
are inferior to those already noticed. The enclosed grounds are 
kept mostly under grass 5 and great care is taken to turn the wa 
ter from the roads upon them, which is considered a beneficial 
practice. Common fields prevail here to a great extent; a great 
proportion of which was under peas. 

May $0th.—To Winlock, 20 miles. ‘The land on this side of 


Ludlow is good, and well managed ; the en fallows being very 


clean, and in great forwardness—Was much pleased at seeing 
the scarifier used by some individuals; and hope this useful 
implement will soon come into more general practice.—Pass- 
ed through Colebrook-dale, and viewed two iron bridges, the 
notthmost of which has a fine appearance. Here the iron trade 
seems to*flourish, all being bustle and hurry; barges loading and 
unloading in the Severn, &c. On entering the Dale, I saw four 
stacks of wheat on one farm, and three on another. After reach- 
ing the top of a steep hill, a fine flat country presents itself to 
view, covered to a great extent with steam engines raising coal. 
Ail the houses here are composed of brick. Cattle now change 
from the Hereford to the long horned, long haired, grey coloured 
kind, somewhat resembling the Irish. Waggons are worked by 
six horses; carts by three; and ploughs, which are mostly of the 
two futrow sort, by five, six, or even seven at length—To 
Shifnel 14 miles. The cyder cask now ceases to be an appendage 
tothe team. On low, sheltered lands, the wheats are good ; but, 
on others, much hurt.—To Ekleshal, through Newport, 20 miles ; 
—the land mostly in grass. 

May $\st.—To Cheadale, through Stone, 16 miles. The land 
appears to be under good management ; but from Stone to Chea» 
dale the countty is hilly ; and, though pleasant, by no means pro 
ductive. Improvéments, however, are commenced on a large 
tract of waste, part of which was under crop, mostly wheat, 
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which looked well.—From Cheadale to Leck, 10 miles of a poor 
country. Large tracts of waste land are begun to be improved ; 
but such parts as are under crop promise but a scanty return. 
—From Leck to Longnor, distance 10 miles, is one continued 
tract of barren waste, the worst lever saw. Improvement has 
indeed been attempted ; but, in many instances, with but little 
success. Where paring and burning the surface was practised, 
there are some patches of tolerable oats; but where this has been 
neglected, there is but a poor prospect. The fences are dry-stone 
walls, composed of such materials only as the ground afforded. 
—From Longnor to Bakewell, 10 miles. ‘Till within these four 
years past, the whole was one continued piece of waste common, 
extending in breadth, on each side of the road, further than I 
could command with the eye ; but is now all enclosed with stone 
walls five feet high, in pieces of from five to fifty acres, and di- 
vided into large farms, on which well-constructed farmsteads are 
erected. Some parts of these lands are under oats, which look 
well; other parts are pared and burned, and prepared for tur- 
nips; while other pieces are preparing for wheat. Here the 
farmers go on with spirit; and I am fully persuaded, that this 
undertaking is the greatest of the kind that has ever been per- 
formed in England in so shert a space of time. 

June 1.—From Bakewell to Shefhield, 17 miles; the first 11 
of which is a poor barren waste, chiefly the property of the Duke 
of Devonshire. An act passed four years ago for enclosing this 
tract ; but nothing has. yet been done. I was told, that 40/. per 
acre had been offered for a considerable part of it; but it was 
not to be sold. What a national loss are such large tracts of 
land, condemned to a state of sterility in the neighbourhood of 
such a town as Shefheld! . Within five miles of Sheffield, enclos- 
ures begin ; but the land is poor, the crops late, and the wheats 
look yellow and sickly. Here, for the first time since leaving 
Glamorganshire, ] saw two-horse ploughs; and am satisfied that 
two light horses were doing more work, and to better purpose, 
than any six great horses I beheld in Hereford and Stafford shires. 

June 2.—Set out for Aldwark, distant 9 miles. .The soil is 
not naturally feriile, bat is well cultivated. The wheats looked 
better than. in the south, though rather of a sickly hue. All 
spring sown corns appeared to be late.—Spent this day with a 
worthy friend, and viewed Mr Walker’s farfn ‘and gardens; a 
most delightful spot. -He enjoys the neatest farmstead I ever be- 
held. It is not ona large scale, indeed; but it nevertheless em- 
braces every conveniency that can be imagined as necessary for a 
farm of from two to three hundred acres. The buildings form a 
square ; and water is conveyed in pipes into every necessary ye 
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I was much pleased with every thing, except the thrashing mill, 
which, I learned, had been erected at a great expense; but, in 
my opinion, on a bad plan. It does but little work, and that 
in a slovenly manner, and has no straw-shaker. Mr Walker 
has a large quantity of wheat to thrash out; but complains much 
of its quality. I observed a large field of drilled wheat, which 
had a very healthy appearance ; but the rest of his wheat, which 
was broadcast, did not look so well, though the ground appeared 
sufficiently planted —Noticed also a considerable breadth of dril- 
led beans, which promised well, though the land was rather foul. 
The cleaning process was commenced with the common plough ; 
in which case, the soil, being a strong clay, rose in clods, and 
appeared rough. Mr Walker has some fine cows, of the large, 
short-horned, Yorkshire kind, and a beautiful two-year-old bull ; 
which, to my great surprise, were kept in the house on dry hay. 
He has also some very fine sheep, a mixture of the Leicester and 
Yorkshire breeds. 

June 3d.—To Wath, 9 miles. This tract of the country seem- 
ed to be under good management. I spent the day with a friend 
whom I little expected to see, and viewed his farm, which is 
pretty extensive, consisting of land of various kinds. On the 
strong clays were very promising crops of wheat and oats; and 
the light soils, which appeared to be well cleaned, were in a pro- 
per state for the reception of the turnip seed.—-Noticed a piece 
of grass land by the river side, which I think superior to any I 
saw in Herefordshire. 

June 4th——Set out for Abberford, distant 21 miles, by cross 
country roads through Hensworth, Wragley, Acton and Casile- 
ford. In this district are a number of small farms, some well 
managed, and some otherwise. Oxen are much used in farm la- 
bour, but in a manner different from what # had ever seen before. 
An ox and a horse are yoked abreast in the plough, tho ox bein 
always in the furrow, and driven with rei-s. I was told they 
make a steadier team than two horses, and will do as much work; 
which I doubt not, provided the oxen, which appear to be of a 
very strong kind, are fed equally well as the horses. A large 
proportion of turnips is cultivated, considering the small extent 
of the farms.— To Borrowbridge, 20 miles. [he appearance of 
the country is much the same, and nearly under the same ma- 
nagement as that last described; only, I observed no oxen at 
work. 

June 5th.—From Borrowbridge to Northallerton, !9 miles. The 
soil is in general light, and the fallows appeared very clean. The 
wheats had not suffered by the winter, as in the south; only, 
some wet spots had been thinned by the grub.~-To Darlington, 
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16 miles. In this tract, the soil is poor, the wheats looked weak, 
and ewery thing appeared late.—To Ferryhill, 16 miles. ‘The 
face of the country continues much the same. 

June 6th.—To Newcastle, 22 miles, The country is hilly, 
and abounds with coalworks and waggonways,; but, as to farm 
management, affords nothing worthy of notice.--To Morpeth, 
14 miles. Every thing appeared late, and no improvements 
seemed to be going forward.—To Whittingham, 19 miles. The 
soil and management much the same as betwixt Newcastle and 
Morpeth. . 

June 7th.—To Dunse, by Chillingham, Weoler and Cold- 
stream, 44 miles. Here I viewed an extensive farm, consisting 
mostly of streng clay soil, a great proportion of which was un- 
der wheat and oats, which promised well. It is customary, in 
this district, to sow grass-seeds among wheat after fallow; which 
is certainly a good plan, if the wheat is not injured by the grass 
at harvest. As the stack-yard was full, I suppose very little of 
last crop had been thrashed. The thrashing-machine is worked 
by steam, and must be of amazing power, as I was assured it 
could thrash the largest wheat-stack in the yard in four hours, 
which, in ordinary seasons, might be supposed equal te 40 quar- 
ters. Here I found sheep of the Leicester breed, which I thought 
finer than any I had met with in the whole course of my journey. 
I was told that, in this part of the country, most of the farm 
servants are married people, and that they generally change their 
masters every year at Whitsunday; a circumstance which I 
should very much dislike. That this is the case, however, was 
evident from the number of carts leaded with furniture which | 
noticed on the road. ‘The country, for several miles on each side 
of the river Tweed, appeared to be rich, and under good ma- 
nagement ; and near the town of Dunse, the woods and planta- 
tions made a fine appearance. 

June 8th.—Spent this day with some friends in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunse, and had an opportunity of witnessing the great 
improvements which had lately taken place, and were still going 
forward there. [I jearned, however, that the rent of land wag 
keeping pace with improvements, and adyancing rapidly to an 
unprecedented height. 

June 9th.—Crossed the hills to Dunbar, distant 21 miles.— 
Was pleased to see improvements begun in this high district ; and 
observed many young plantations looking healthy, and getting 
fast forward. Indeed, from the fine green appearance cf these 
hills, I am inclined to think they are worthy of improvement; 
and that, by means of lime, and large plantations, judiciously 
made, for shelter, they would do wonders, as they ate not near 
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iy so high as maay hiils in our country, which are enclosed and 
improved to the very tops. What a difference betwixt the ap- 
pearance of them and of the Derbyshire hills! Perhaps there 
may be some difference as to climate ; but as to soil, in my opi- 
nion, the advantage. is on the side of the Lammermuir hills. On 
veaching the northern declivity of these hills, the view of the flat 
lands below, and of the sea, struck me forcibly. The country 
appeared open and naked, there being but few trees, the enclos- 
ures large, and the hedges low. As the whole of the land is kept 
under tillage, and as cattle are not allowed to go at liberty in the 
lanes, farmers pay but litrle attention to their fences, in compa- 
rison of what they do to the other concerns of the farm, In- 
deed, when once a gap takes place, it is seldom mended; and 
strangers, who are ignorant of the cause, are at a loss how to 
reconcile this seeming neglect with that marked attention whith 
may easily be recognised in every other particular.—For several 
miles east frem Dunbar, the coast lands are all open, but culti- 
vated in such a perfect manner that it is a pleasure to survey 
them. I noticed swarms of women and children hoeing beans, 
spreading dung, and picking couch grass; all which :they did 
with the greatest nicety and dexterity. Beans and turnips are 
drilled ; and wheat, oats, &c. are sown broadcast. The different 
grains looked well, and gave the prospect of abundant crops. 

I spent a fortnight in the neighbourhood of Dunbar and Hadding- 
ton; and though i had visited this part of the country only twice 
in the space of forty-five years, yet every place I had been accus- 
tomed to in my younger days came fresh to my recollection. It 
must be allowed, that improvements have been effected to an ex- 
tent which no person could have thought of thirty years ago; and 
in many parts they are still going forward; and will cortinue to 
do so, as long as the farmers can preserve their capitals unimpair- 
ed, and the present spirit of enterprise and exertion continues, 
No doubt, they have advantages which are not to be had in most 
other places, particularly in the south. Their dwellinghouses ex- 
ceed any idea [ had of a farmhouse; and their barns and other 
oflices are most complete; their landlords sparing no expense. to 
make them so. They have the advantage of leases for 21 years, 
which allow full management of the lands occupied by them, 
excepting in the two or three last years; which is not the case in 
the greatest part of England and Wales, where no such system 
will be allowed on any account; as landlords, were they to do 
$0, imagine their lands would be ruined. Lime can be obtained 
ut a moderate expense; and in some places there is abundance of 
éeaweed, which is found to be an excellent manure. ‘There are 
a'so.a number of cottages on each farm, which enables the occu- 
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piers to keep married servants, whose wives and children are of 
great benefit for hoeing beans and turnips, gathering couch grass 
trom the fallows, &c. ‘They are also exempted from tithes and 
parochial taxes. With these advantages, I think they can pay 
double the rents that are usually given for lands of the same qua- 
lity in England : but this they far exceed ; for, in many instances, 
five, six, and even seven pounds per acre are paid for whole ex- 
tensive farms; but how they make up such rents, is more than 
my ingenuity can find out. Certainly, landlords ought to give 
every encouragement to such a set of men, and not endeavour to 
squeeze their capitals out of their hands, nor force them to turn 
to any other line of life. East Lothian is now, and has, for ge- 
nerations past, been let in good sizeable farms; and, I believe, 
its farmers were always ranked as the first in Scotland 5 and they 
may still be said to keep the lead. JI look upon their parish 
schools as a great advantage. Farmers in their youth, here, ob- 
tain a good education, which enables them to move in a sphere 
above most others of their profession. The churches are well 
attended, and the clergy respected by all ranks. How different 
is the case with us, where the taking of tithes causes a constant 
war betwixt the parson’and his flock, in most country parishes! 
In East Lothian, farmers generally live in a style superior to our 
squires. This I had an opportunity of observing during my stay 
among them, having dined almost every day at a different house. 
Their dinners were served up in high style ; their sideboards set 
out in the most splendid manner ;‘and every thing went on so 
smooth and easy, as is the case with the whole of their farm ma- 
nagement, that I was satisfied it was their usual way. Such 
dinners, at a farmhouse in England or Wales, would in most 
instances have been all bustle and confusion. I can never sufhi- 
ciently acknowledge the very kind reception I met with there, 
and, indeed, every where on my journey. It wiil be well for the 
landed proprietors, if the tenantry are able to continue the pre- 
sent system; and, in my opinion, it is their interest to encou- 
rage, rather than envy them, for possessing such enjoyments; 
but I have some doubts, whether it can be continued under 
the rents that are now given. ‘The present mode of advertis- 
ing farms to be let by private offers, appears to me a kind of 
trap ; and speculation in the farimng line has gone to such a 
height, that I would not be surprised to hear of a change in the 
Lothians. Great crops are not always certain, even on the best 
Jand, and under the best management ; and there are many risks 
in the course of twenty-one years. The failure of a few crops, 
or a succession of misfortunes in cattle, when rents are so high, 
must fall very heavy. Whoever gives twenty-two shillings for 4 
guinea, buys gold too dear; and the string that is continually 
screwed 
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screwed, must inevitably break at last. If the price of produce 
continue to advance, as has been the case for some years past, all 
may still be well; but this is scarcely to be expected. No doubt, 
high rents are a great spur to improvement, 1s without exertion 
they cannot be paid ; and, so long as improvements go on, the 
public will be benefited, though individuals may be ruined. 

June 2\st.—Left East Lothian for Edinburgh. ‘The whole 
land in this part of the country may be said to be under the same 
good management; and great rents are given for new taken 
farms. 

June 22d.—Set out for Linlithgow, distant 16 miles. Farming 
appeared to be practised in the same husbandmanlike way as on 
the east side of Edinburgh.—Saw severa! large fieis's of potatoes, 
which promised well, and one field of Swedish turnips calling 
for the hoe. 

June 23d.—After leaving Linlithgow, took the road to Alloa, 
through the Carse of Falkirk, which is a beautiful tract of fine 
rich land, mostly in small farms. Where good management is 
practised, the crops look well; but a great part is far back.— 
Crossed the Ferry near Alloa, for Dollar, in Clackmannanshire. 
For several miles the husbandry is good. I noticed a fine field of 
drilled beans, well hoed ; and several neat gentlemen’s seats be- 
tween and Dollar. Near Dollar, the face of the country wears 
a different aspect, and things are far behind ; but a spirit for im- 
provement seems to be beginning.—Returned to Edinburgh that 
night by the same road. 

June 24th.—Set out from Edinburgh southward, by Dalkeith, 
to Bankhouse. The country, to the extent of two miles south 
of Dalkeith, may be said to be. under the same sort of manage- 
ment as the other parts of the Lothians, and land rent upon the 
advance. ‘Thence to Bankhouse is a naked hilly tract, mostly de- 
pastured by sheep. 

June 25th.—From Bankhouse to Langholm, through Selkirk, 
Hawick and Moss-Paul, is a distance of 48 miles. The flat 
lands and sides of the hills, though not enclosed, are under till- 
age ; and improvements are making rapid progress. The hills are 
depastured by sheep of an improved breed, tended by shepherds 
in the old customary way. ‘The wheats and peas promised but a 
scanty return ; but the oats and barleys looked better. Near Ha- 
wick, I observed a fine field of beans, drilled two rows very near 
each other, and another row at a considerable distance, alternate- 
ly. LT also noticed two small fields of woad, one of which was 
very good, and supposed by the owner to be worth at least fifty 
pounds per acre. 

‘ June 26th,—To Carlisle, 22 miles. The country is pleasant, 
though 
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though the soil is but indifferent. On the sides of the.river Esk, 
they have a poor breed of small-cattle, mostly without horns - 
yet among them I discovered a bull of the same breed, which | 
think is the handsomest I ever saw. It was small in the bone, 
and possessed every other requisite necessary to render it a com. 
plete picture.—Saw three men in a field cutting hay, with remark. 
ably long scythes. ‘The crop was thin; and the mowers, when 
working, had a particular motion with their bodies, which I had 
never observed any where before. I noticed also a large tract of 
waste land fust begun to be enclosed. The plantations, which 
stretch along the roadside for several miles near the river, are 
beauriful and thriving, particularly the larch tree, which seems to 
be a favourite in all the planted wastes which I passed. It being 
market day, I dined at Penrith with a company of farmers; and 
on my road to Shap was accompanied by several on their way 
home, and in particular by an old gentieman, who appeared to 
have spent his market penny. Having, by some means or other, 
discovered that I was a Welchman, he asked what I thought of 
their country, which, he'said, was looked upon as the garden of 
Westmoreland ; observing, at same time, that the lands on each 
hand of them were at present let for no less than five pounds 
per acre. [ returned for answer, that I thought five shillings per 
acre was nearer the mark, as I would undertake to carry the 
whole crop of an acre of their hay upon my back at twice. The 
old gentleman, who, I found, had formed a very bad opinion of 
Wales, and would not allow that any part of it could equal the 
dand in his country, was by no means pleased with the reply; 
and told me, in a somewhat displeased tone, he could read as 
well as I could do; and that nothing but our wild mountains 
had enabled us, in old times, to maintain and keep our country. 
I returned, that in so far he might be right ; but added, that we, 
by our industry, had enclosed and cultivated these mountains to 
the very tops ; whereas they, through indolence, had left a great 
part of their garden in a state of nature. I thought the old man 
would have laid his whip over my back; while the rest of the 
company seemed pleased, and laughed heartily. ‘Phe extensive 
commons, situated a few miles south from Penrith, cause the 
Jands in the immediate neighbourhood of the town to let at ex- 
travagant rents. I noticed, with pleasure, that the Duke of De- 
vonshire was enclosing a large tractof waste. Several enclosures 
were completed, and an elegant farmstead erected. The fields 
around the house were laid out with taste; paring and burning 
were going forward; and a considerable part of the land was un- 
der crops of different kinds. The appearance of these crops, 


however, was by no means encouraging. It appears that lime is 
to 
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to be got in that neighbourhood, as I saw some laid upon the 
land; but at what expense I cannot say. Coals seemed to be 
scarce, as peat fires were general. 

June 27th.—To Kendal, 16 miles. The country is wild and 
hilly; and nothing was to be seen but a few small sheep, and 
large flocks of geese grazing. I could observe no sigu of im- 

rovement, nor the appearance of a plough.—To Lancaster, 22 
miles. ‘The face of the country still Jooks poor and wild. ‘The 
grass was much burnt, and the oats were at a stand. Near Lan- 
caster, ] saw some spots af wheat in full bloom, which promised 
but an indifferent return.—Noticed no turnips, nor preparation 
for them, though the soil is light. Fallows were getting the first 
furrow.—Tl'o Garstang, 12 miles of country under good manage 
ment.— Noticed a fine field of drilled beans, well cleaned; and 
crops of corn of all kinds looking well.—Saw but little failow, 
and only one plot of turnips. Enclosures are for the most part 
small, and the hedges good. Single-horse carts are in general use, 

June 28th.—To Preston, 11 miles, through a fine level coun- 
try, mostly in grass. What little corn there was, appeared to 
be good. Farmsteads substantial, and things about them in goo:d 
order. Considerable dairies are kept here; the cows being of 
the large, long-horned, grey kind. ‘The breed of horses is but 
very indifferent. ‘The cotton manufacture is carried on here to a 
great extent.—Through Wiggan and Warrington to Norwich, is 
a distance of 40 miles of Qne level country, mostly in grass, 
The plough is here little attended to; but what little corn I saw, 
promised to be a fullcrop. Fallows had not got the first furrow, 
though the wheats were in full bloom. Potatoes were planted to 
a considerable extent, in beds, after the Irish manner. Heavy 
broad-wheeled carts, drawn by three horses, now take place of 
the single-horse carts, which I think a bad exchange. The roads 
are repaired with stones, brought from a distance. Large dairies 
arecommon. At Norwich, salt is manufactured to a great ex- 
tent, from the salt springs. 

June 29i.—From Norwich to Tarpaly, the country is flat, ex 
cept in the neighbourhood of the town, which stands on a hill, 
j crossed a common several miles in extent, covered with heath 
the strongest I ever saw. It is a level piece of land, and mighe 
easily be improved.—Saw several dairy farms; and large plots of 
potatoes planted in the Irish way; but very little corn. ‘Thig 
morning I experienced some very heavy showers of rain.—To 
Whitechurch, 20 miles, by very indifferent cross country roads, 
The wheats, which appeared to be of the bearded variety, were 
in general thin and late. I observed no hay cut for the last fifty 
miles. It was the market day at Whitechurch, and every thirg 
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was sold in the open street. There was but a poor show, either 
of corn or of butcher meat. Best wheat, 14s, for 38 gallons; 
beef and mutton from 7d. to 10d. per lib. ; butter, 1s. 7d. per 
lib. of 24 ounces. I observed considerable quantities of turnips 
cultivated in the broadcast way. On the flat bottoms here, and 
also in the counties of Hereford and Stafford, they cultivate a 
species of the poplar tree, which looks most beautiful, grows 
fast, rises to a great size, and proves most useful timber. Marl 
is the principal manure used, which is laid in great quantities 
both upon grass and corn lands.—To Shrewsbury, 20 miles of 
fine country. Hay harvest was begun; but the crops were but 
light. Wheats were in general thin, but looked healthy, as did 
also the other coru crops. 

June 30th.—To Bishop’s Castle, 21 miles. Turnips appeared 
to be cultivated in this tract to a considerable extent, and i fal- 
lows to be well worked ; but the wheats were thin.—To King- 
ston, through Clurr, a distance of 25 miles, the prospect was 
exceedingly agreeable. July 1st.—Arrived at Brecknock, during 
a heavy thunder storm, having been seven days from Edinburgh, 
and travelled in that time 387 miles. H-—. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF ‘THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Some Observations on the Raising of Turntp Seed. 
Sir, 


Tuis being the first time I have presumed to convey any ob- 
servations upon agricultural affairs to the public, through the me- 
dium of your publication, I hope you will excuse me for troubling 
you with a few hints upon the raising of turnip seed. Although 
these observations may appear inadequate in themselves to meet 
the public eye, I flatter myself, as they are nowise inconsistent 
with the nature of your work, that you will submit them to the 
consideration of your numerous readers. 

Last year, by the close of the turnip sowing season, seed be- 
came so extremely scarce, as to render it a serious matter for 
many farmers in this district to get their fields completed. Now, 
had the following mode of raising seed, which I have adopt- 
ed for many years, been generally practised by the growers of 
turnips, this would doubtiess, in a great measure, have been re- 
medied, if not altogether annihilated. In my opinion, it would 
be of considerable advantage to many farmers here, as well as 
in other counties, who often find it a matter of great difficulty, to 
procure a competent quantity of seed for their fields; especially as 
much of what is procured, although charged at exorbitant prices, 1 

frequently 
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frequently found of such bad quality, that the one half of it ne- 
ver vegetates. ‘The farmer then is left with no choice, but that 
of again trying the bad seed, or of resting content with half a 
crop; which, one would think, was enough, of itself, to spur 
him on in quest of more profitable plans. Bur, until something 
appear in your Magazine upon this subject, the tenantry will ra- 
ther bear with patience the inconvenience they labour under, than 
adopt plans of their own for raising seed. I am further of opinion, 
that if such plans wese put in general practice, the dealers in seeds 
would be much more careful about the quality, in hopes of putting 
a stop to a mode of raising seed so much against their interest. 

In the following hints, I shall confine myself entirely within 
the bounds of my own experience ; having successively, for these 
eight years, adopted the method I now recommend. 

For the purpose of raising turnip seed, I always allot a corner 
of my garden, large in proportion to the quantity of seed that may 
be wanted. About the month of February, if the weather permit 
(although, from being a few weeks earlier or later, the success of 
the crop will not be in the least endangered), with my own hand 
I select from the field such turnips as seem of the most nutritive 
and durable kinds ; transplanting them, in this space, in rows from 
12 to 14 inches apart ; observing to put them pretty close to each 
other in the rows. ‘This is done with the spade, and requires no- 
thing more than common trenching, planting at equal distances, 
and covering them nearly over with the mould. Occasionally, 
individuals will fail; but very seldom, if proper attention is paid 
in the selecting of them; but, even in this case, they will be 
known in sufficient time, so as their places may be supplied from 
the field again. Particular care must be paid to prevent the birds 
from destroying the seed when it begins to assume a blackish co- 
lour; which takes place by the middle of July in favourable sea- 
sons. I always carry it off before being dead ripe, tying it up in 
bunches for winnowing. In this manner, I constantly have a suf- 
ficient quantity of fresh, healthy seed ; whereas, those people that 
entirely rest their dependence upon the seedsman for this article, 
often meet with disappointment. I have sometimes sown my 
turnips in broadcast for seed ; but I approve most of the trans- 
planting system. 

I shall merely mention one single instance of the success of 
raising turnip seed. A certain clergyman, in this neighbourhood, 
is in the habits of raising in his garden as much of this useful 
commodity, yearly, as defrays the expenses of his farm-serv- 
ant. ‘This certainly is an exemplary instance of frugality in the 


parson, which merits the imitation of his brethren in other 
quarters, 


Trusting 
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Trusting to see this, or something upon the subject, in your 
valuable publication, I shall conclude, in the words of our old 
Scottish bard, 

* Farewell, then; lang hale, then, and plenty be your fa’ ; 
May losses, and crosses, ne’er at your hallan ca’. ’ 
Kincardineshire, 28th June, 1810. J. G. F. 


——__- - ee 
——— 


0 THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Observations on Shetland Husbandry. 
Sir, - Nairn, with July, 1810. 

Ir the following observations meet with your approbation, the 
insertion of them will be gratifying to many of your readers ia 
this quarter, and perhaps not unacceptable to others elsewhere, 
who read your useful Magazine with a view to obtain either a- 
musement or information. 

There is probably no place in the known world, where civili- 
zation has extended itself so far as to secure to the farmer the 
quiet possession of his fields, in which the science of agriculture 
is pursued with so little skill and advantage as in the islands of 
Shetland. There are many obstacles in the way of improvement 
there ; but none of them are of such importance as to be altoge- 
ther unsurmountable. The natural appearance of the Shetland 
isles, must have suggested to the first settlers the propriety of 
employing them as a fishing station ; and the immense profits re- 
sulting to the heritors from these fishings, made them patronise 
them in preference to farming, or cultivating the ground ; a plan 
which they still adhere to. This circumstance, together with the 
present system ef connexion betwixt landlord and tenant, and 
which gives to the former a great controul over the mind of the 
latter, has been a strong bar to the progress of the Shetland 
farmer. But however far the heritor may have hitherto counte- 
nanced and supported the fisher, there is no doubt but the indus- 
trious farmer ought to meet with an equal, if not a superior share 
of encouragement. Many of the Shetland landholders, from 
their frequent intercourse with other quarters, have acquired 
more general information, and far more liberal ideas than form- 
erly ; and, could the remainder divest their minds of old preju- 
dices, imbibed with their mother’s milk, the Shetland isles might 
soon become as famous for farming, as they are at present for 
dishing. 

But there is another obstacle in the way of the Shetland farmer, 
and which has been always considered as the greatest bar to his, 


success. LI allude to the climate. of these islands. re 
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been said upon this subject, little of which can be implicitly re- 
relied upon. Some have taken it upon the vague report of tra- 
vellers, who have only seen the country for a few weeks, perhaps 
at an unfavourable season of the year. Others have relied upon 
the account of certain landholders, who, wishing to support fish- 
ing rather than agriculrure, have opposed the progress of the 
latter, by saying, the climate was only fit for the former. But, 
in a district of such extent, the farming system might be render- 
ed better than at present, without hurting the fishing. Besides, 
were both carried on with spirit and judgment, the one would 
certainly act as a powerful auxiliary to the other, 

As to the climate rendering the improvement of farming im- 
practicable in Shetland, it is an assertion entirely without found- 
ation. I confess, grasses cannot be raised to perfection in the 
open fields of these islands; but I maintain, that the necessaries 
of life, so far as they depend on the efforts of the farmer, may be 
raised there, or in the islands of Orkney, as well as in other 
northern parts of Scotland ; the difference of latitude being in- 
considerable. "When the weather is favourable (which is gene- 
tally the case), oats are usually sown in Shetland about the 
end of March; and might be much earlier, as the frost there 
is never severe, nor of long duration. The harvest, in a bad 
season, is concluded early in October, and often much sooner. 
This, if we consider the tardy manner in which husbandry is 
carried on, from the imperfectness of their implements, cannot be 
deemed a late season. ‘The difference of the weathcr in Aber- 
deen and Shetland is very trifling, as I have seen by a careful 
comparison of journals kept at these places. As to the quantity 
of rain that falls in the Shetland isles, it is very uncertain; but, 
during a whole year, which was reckoned a very wet one, there 
were 242 days in which they had neither rain nor fog. The 
greatest part of the rain falls in the latter end of October or No- 
vember ; and, unless the season be very backward indeed, the har- 
vest seldom suffers from this. The range of the thermometer in 
Shetland, is the same as in the north of Scotland; sometimes 
falling as low, but never continuing long at the freezing point. 

In the gardens of Shetland, they raise every kind of culinary 
vegetables which are raised in other parts of Scotland, and in as 
great quantities. The strawberries are generally ripe by the mid- 
dle of August; the snow-drop makes its appearance in March, 
or early ia April. 

From these and other circumstances, I am induced to think, that 
there does not exist so great a difference between the climate of 
Shetland and that of other northern districts, as has been imagin- 
et; and that farming,.if properly conducted, might be followed 

as 
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as a distinct profession in these islands, as well as in other places, 
If this meets with your attention, I may perhaps trouble you a- 
gain with some other thoughts on the same subject. And am, 
your, &c. A Frienp To IMPROVEMENTS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Culture of Flax Seed. 
Sir, 


I am obliged to Arator, for introducing the letter address. 
ed to Mr A. Wight, p. 57. Vol. VIII. of your Magazine; 
and am surprised that the culture of flax is not more general a- 
mong our modern farmers, seeing it is an article of utility to 
every individual, and one of the principal commodities of the 
State. How many thousands are employed in spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, &c; and how much wealth is annually brought into 
North Britain for linen cloth! Indeed, in the central parts of 
Scotland, many thousands depend entirely upon that article 
for support. In Arator’s comment upon that letter, he ob- 
serves, that if the Honourable Board had pursued their original 
system, there was every chance the trade would have been put 
on a solid footing; and that home seed would have establish- 
ed its character. ‘There is no doubt, this would have had a good 
tendency to lower the price of foreign seed, which would ~ 
been one great end gained ; and I am inclined to believe, that the 
Honourabie Board, in restricting the premium on seed, did not 
intend to discourage the plan of raising seed fit for sowing ; but, 
from the vast number of competitors, and, of these competitors, 
there being always more gainers than the sum allowed for that 
purpose would pay, the Honourable Board were obliged to re- 
strict the whole sum for the encouragement of flax seed to 1900/. 
a year. For 1809, the premiums paid were, 1s. per stone for 
flax; 1s. per peck for seed; and I suppose the same premi- 
ums will be paid this year. It is indeed somewhat surprising, 
after all the encouragement given by the Honourable Board for 
the culture of flax, that many of our noblemen and gentlemen, 
in letting their lands, have adopted such restrictions. respecting 
the sowing of flax seed, as greatly tend to counteract the plan of 
the Honourable Board. This system is founded on the idea, that 
flax is a more scourging crop for the ground, than wheat, turnip, 
cabbage, beans, &c. which I do not apprehend to be the case. 
But, in order that a fair trial be made, I would propose, that a 
hundred farmers in the county of Perth, who have been in the 
practice of raising flax, should be called upon to give their opt- 
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nion, as a jury, upon the question, Whether a flax crop is more 
scourging for the ground than those already mentioned? And, 
that a full experiment may be made, I would suggest, that a field 
of ground be taken, of the same quality as to soil and manure, 
part of which to be under turnip, beans, cabbage, &c. and the 
remainder under flax; and in the succeeding years, the same 
field to be sown with barley or oats, &c.; and thus try the dif. 
ference of the succeeding crop or crops. ‘This, Sir, I would 
consider as an impartial trial to decide the question ; being con- 
vinced, from observation, and also from the testimony of ma- 
ny respectable farmers, who have made experiments of this kind, 
that a flax crop is not more injurious to the soil than the grains 
commonly cultivated. One thing appears certain, that if more 
encouragement is not given to the raising of flax, it is-likely to be- 
come a scarce article ; especially as, from the present situation of 
public matters, a regular supply from other countries cannot be 
depended upon. ‘That enormous sums of money have been paid 
this season to Dutch merchants for that article, 1s, under existing 
circumstances, an undeniable proof that we cannot do without it ; 
therefore, in my opinion, every one that wears a shirt, and wishes 
well to his country, should give his support to the culture of flax, 


—the manufacture of which is one of the best supports of the 
State. Lam, &c. 


A Frtenp To FLrax Huspanpry. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Andrew Meikle, Civil Engineer, 
Houstonmill, near Haddington, who intented and brought to perfec- 
tion, that valuable and important Implement to Husbandmen,—the 
Thrashing-Machine, 


Berore giving the List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle, 
it is proper to explain some preliminary matters, so as the history of 
the subscription may be sufficiently understood. The first proposal 
for rewarding this ingenious and venerable mechanist, came from 
William Dawson, Esquire, of Graden, formerly farmer at Frog 
den in Roxburghshire—a gentleman well known to the public, not 
only as an eminent agriculturist, but also as one influenced by libe- 
ral principles, in a greater degree than most of his cotemporaries. 
The proposal of Mr Dawson was made to one of Mr Meikle’s chief 
friends, many years ago; but, thrashing-machines not being then ge- 
nerally introduced, it was deemed proper to delay carrying it into 
execution till a more convenient season. ‘Ihe next attempt to bring 
the merits of Mr Meikle before the public, originated with our wor- 
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thy and respectable friend Sir George Steuart Mackenzie of Coul, 
Baronet, who, under the signature of Patrioticus, addressed a letter 
to the Conductor of this work, which will be found in volume X. 
p- 155. Very likely, that letter had considerable effect afterwards, 
when a subscription was actually set about; which subscription was 
undertaken last winter, under the patronage and direction of Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart., and has turned out much more succes:!\:! than 
originally expected by its most sanguine supporters. .J.; John 
was pleased to address a letter to the Earl of Haddington, Lord. 
Lieutenant of the county in which Mr Meikle resides. This letter 
was, by Lord Haddington, submitted to the consideration of a full 
meeting of the landed interest of his county, when a subscription 
was unanimously agreed upon. Other counties, with much proprie- 
ty, agreed to the measure ; and thus, by the joint endeavours of a- 
griculturists in almost every quarter, a reward is provided for 2 
man who has benefited agriculture in a most material manner. The 
business of thrashing, in consequence thereof, is now become one of 
the easiest and simplest that belongs to the husbandman; whereas, 
before machines were invented, no portion of rural work gave him 
more trouble and vexation than separating corn from the straw. 
What is of more importance—the convenience of the husbandman 
is not only greatly promoted by the invention, but the expense of ex- 
ecuting thrashing is considerably lessened ; whilst, at the same time, 
the work is performed in a much more perfect and complete manner. 


Subscriptions for Mr MEIKLE, inventor of the Thrashing- Machine. 


Last Lothian. Brought up L.178 10 0 
Highland Society L.31 10 Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Had- count Catheart - 5 5 0 
dington - 21 0 Capt. Dalrymple, North 
Rt. Hon. Earl Wemyss21 0 Berwick - - 
Sr H. D. Hamilton, Bt. 10 10 J. Wilkie, Esq. of Gil- 
Sir J. Hall, Bart. - 10 10 christon - - 5 
Baron Hepburn of R. Stewart, Esq. of Al- 
Smeaton : 10 10 derstone - 5 
A. Houston, Esq. of é Captain Walker, Tand- 
Clerkington - 1010 eflane - - §& 


G. Rennie, Esq., of A. Bogue, Esq. younger 
of Woodhall - _& 


Phantassie - 10 10 
R. Brown, Esq. Markle 10 J. Hay, Esq. of Hopes 5 
G.Mylne, Esq. of Land- A.Taylor,esq. Westbarns5 
i Messrs Dunlop & Co. 
Linton - 5 
Mr G. Shireff, Broom- 
house - = 5 
P. Sandilands, Esq. of 
Barnyhill - 3 
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rid - - 
W. Flupter, Esq. of 
Tynefield - 10 
W. Aitchison, Esq, of 
Drummore - 10 
J. Hay, Esq. Nunraw 10 
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Broughtover L.234 3 0O 
J. Dudgeon, Esq. of 
East Craig : 3 3 0 
J. Cadell, Esq. of — 
enzie - 3 $ 
W. Cadell, Esq. junior 2 22 
G.Bogue, Esq. of Wood- 
hal - 
J. Eghars, Eg, of _— 
sert 
MajorCochraneof Muir. 
field - 

J. Yule, Esq. of Gibslees 
H. Davidson, Esq. — 
Haddington = - 
J.Fowler,Esq.of me 

oul : 
C. Middlemass, Esq. - 
Dunbar : 
T.Mitchell, Esq.of Rose- 
bank - 


Brought up L. 290 17 

Mr J. Begbie, North 
Belton ° 2 

Mr G. Begbie, Queen- 
stone - 

Mr J. Deans, E. Fenton 

Mr R. Hope, W. Fenton 

MrJ. Brodie, W. Fenton 

Mr A. Somerville, A- 
thelstaneford-mains 

Mr D. Skirving, Garle- 
ton - 

Mr C. Dudgeon, Prees 

Mr A. Turnbull, Gleg- 
hornie 

Mr G. Weir, Balgone. 
barn - 

Mr A. Watt, Bonning- 
ton 

Mr J. Todd, Castle- 


mains - 


J. Barn, Esq. Kingston 

Mr J. Murray, Kirk- 
landhill - 

Mr T. Ker, Whitekirk 

Mr A. Houden, Law- 
head : 

Mr J. Brodie, Scoughall 

Mr A. Hepburn, Hales 

Mr P. meromgens 
innes 

M. J. Carnegie, Dry- 
lawhill - 

Mr G. Bairnsfather , 
Beanston - 

Mr G. seaytinin, Plea- 
sants 1 

Mr J. Finlayson, Mar- 
klemains - 1 

Mr A. Crawford, — 


Rhodes - : 


Mr H. Burn, Abbey - 
Mr J. Rennie, Cul. 


town . 2 


Mr W. Rennie, Oxw vell- 
mains 


2 
Mr R. Houden, Chapel 2 2 
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Mr J. Dudgeon, Drem 

Mr F. Shirreff, Drem- 
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Mr J. Houden, East 
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MrJ. Shirreff, Mangoes- 
wells - 
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Mr R. Howden, West 
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Brought over L. 339 
MrR.Walker,Lawhead 2 
Mr P. Brodie, Garvald 2 
MrJ. Bird, Abbeymains 1 
Mr J. Roughead, Had- 

dington 1 
MrP. Dudgeon, Myreton 1 
MrJ.Ferme, Riggenhead 1 
Mr R Dickson, Renton- 

hall - 

Mr W. Hume, E Sains 4 
Mr J. Hume, Thornton 2 
Mr W. Lee, Crawhill 2 
Mr H. Lee, Pinkerton 2 
MrJ. Watherstone, Ew- 

ford - 2 
Mr A. Sawers, Hallhill 1 
Mr M. Stobie, Brunt 1 
MrG.Johnston, Belhaven 2 
MrA. Johnston, Dunbar 1 
Mr J. Hogg, Dunbar 1 
Mr W. Turnbull, South 

Belton « 

Mr W. Paterson, Belha- 
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MrG.Turnbull, Deéobut l 
Mr R. Dale, Westbarns 1 
Mr J. M‘Intyre, West- 

barn-mains - 1 
MrT. Darling, Pinkerton 2 
Mr R. Aitchison, — 

Brandsmill - 1 
Mr A. Calder, Win- 
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Mr A. Turnbull, New- 
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Brought up L. 387 
tinghame . 1 
Mr A. Whitehead, Sto- 
nypath - 1 
Mr J. Watherly, Kid- 
law . 1 
Mr A. Dodds, Salton 2 
Mr R. Foreman, Dup- 
crahill - 1 
Mr A. Ainslie, Peaston 
Mr J. Reid, Doddridge 
Mr A. Cuthbertson, 
Penston . 
Mr R. Dods, Samuel- 
ston - 2 
Mr W. Dods, Westbank 1 
Mr J. Gray, Peatcox 2 
Mr H. Deans, Beilgrange 1 
Mr J. Amos, Presmenan 1 
MrJ. Baillie, Little Spott 2 
Mr J. Dudgeon, Easter 
Broomhouse . 
Mr T. Braidweod, Hill- 
down . 1 
Mr R. Sligh, Spott - 1. 
MrW. Potter, Pleasance 1 
Mr. T. Miller, Palmer- 
ston - 1 
Mr G. Miller, Bimney- 
knows 1 
Mr J. W etherly, _— 
rigg + 1 
MrJ. Robertsce, Pilmairt 
Mr A. Dudgeon, Law- 
houses - 1 
Mr D. Hepburn, Pleas- 
ance - 
Mr J. Reid, Browntigg 
Mr P. Rennie, a. 
ton : 
Rev. J. ‘Thompson, Pres- 
tonkirk - 
Rev. H. Jamieson, a 
ton - 1 
Mr J. Mitchell, Hailes. 
mains 1 


MrW. Hood, Woodhall 1 


—_—— 


Carryup 1.387 9 0 Carryover 1.426 6 9 





1810. List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle. 


Brought over L. 426 

Mr J. Hood, Thurston- 
mains - 1 

Mr R. Brown, Westbarns 1 

Mr G. Wilson, Newton- 
lees - 1 

Mr J. Campbell, How. 
muir - 1 

MrG. Neilson, Westbarns 1 

Mr R. Amos, Segers- 
dean 1 

Mr W. Rene Had- 
dington - 1 

A. B. a Friend to Im- 
provements - 1 

Mr J. Burns, aay. 
ton - 

MrJ. Walker, ee 
mains 

Mr A. Brodie, Barney- 
mains 

H. Fraser, Esq, Had- 
dington - 

Mr J. Welsh, ay 
ton . 

MrG. Banks, Hadding- 
ton - 

Mr W. Yule, Gifford 

Mr T. Darling, West 
Fortune - 

Mr J. Scott, Craigielaw 

Mr D. Wight, Ormiston 

Mid Lothian. 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Morton - 5 

The Rt. Hon. R. Dun- 
das of Melville - 10 

J. Walker, Esq. Edin. 10 

Messrs Constable & Co. 
Edinburgh : 5 

J Gibson, ok of In- 
gleston, C.8. - 2 

Mr A, Wilson, Mutton- 
hole ‘ 2 
Mr H. Band, Leith « } 
Mr J. Yule, Edinburgh 1 

Mr D. Willison, Edin. 1 


Carry up L. 48% 


6 


1 


0 


0 


Brought up L. 484 

D. Ramsay, Esq. Edin. 2 

J.Donaldson, Esq. Edin. 2 

J. Borthwick, younger 
of Crookston - 

W. Rae, Esq. - 

SirJ. Hope, Bart. - 

Baron Clerk - 

J. Rochead, Esq. of In- 
verleith : 

J. Dewar, Esq. of Vogrie 

A. Wauchope of Nid- 
dry, Esq. - 

G. Innes, Esq. of Stow 

A. Ramsay, Esq. 

Maj.-Gen. Scott of Mal- 
leny - 

T. Calderwood, Esq, 

A.M Gibson, Esq. - 

T. Addison, Esq. Kar- 
cant - 

R. Catheart, Esq. W. S. 

T. Hutchison, Esq. E- 
dinburgh - 

J. Laidlaw, Esq. W.S. 

W. Wight, Esq. - 

A Steele, Esq. W.S. 

E. Mason, Esq. Edin- 
burgh - 

Mr A. Dodds, Guniin 

J. Erskine, —_ Advo- 
cate 

Capt. R. Skirving, In- 
veresk - - 

A. Cockburn, Esq. Ca- 
roline Park - 

Mr A. Scott, Colling- 
ton mains - 

Mrs Gibson of Pentland 

A.L. Ramage, Esq. W.S. 

Mr Somervail, Gorgie 

Mr J. Brown, Pilton 

Mr T. Lawrie, Inver- 
leith-mains : 

Mr J. Allan, Paradykes 

J. Tawse, Esq. W.S. E- 
dinburgh - - 5 


Carry over L. 540 
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Brought over L. 540 4 
W.Dawson,Esq.Graden5 0 
J. Home, Esq. W.S. E- 

dinburgh a ce 
J. Tweedie, Esq. W.S. 

Edinburgh - 22 
A. Keith, Esq. of Ra- 

velston - 22 
Dalkeith FarmingClub 96 5 
T. M‘Knight, ed of 

Ratho-- 4 0 
Ratho Farmer Society 10 10 
‘T.Craig, Esq. Riccarton 5 5 
M. Wilkie, Esq. of Bon- 

nington - 2 
G. Reid, Esq. of Ratho 

Bank = - bi, § 
C. Reid, Esq. of Gogar 

Bank : 

J. Newton, Esq. of en, 
riehill ~ - 1a Bae 

Mr R. Young, Niddrie 1 1 

Mr J. Henderson, Her- 

miston - . 
Mr W. Davidson, Ba- 

berton-mains - 
W.M‘ Knight Crauford, 

Esq. younger, Ratho 1 1 
MrJ. Anderson, E.New- 

ton - : - 
MrT. Newton, Hermis- 

tone - - a aie 
Mr J. Melvin, Ratho 0 10 
Mr A. Angus, Hagges 0 10 
MrW. Pagan, Spittalton! 1 
MrJ. Davidson, Ravelrig 1. 1 
Rev. Mr Fleeming, or 

lington - a... 

' West Lothian. 

Rt. Hon. E. Hopetown 21 
West Lothian Agricul- 

tural Society - 21 
A. Dadgeae tat Hum- 

bie - - $3 

Berwicks bine 
(3. Baillie, Esq. of Jer- 
‘yiswood, M.P. - 


0 10 


0 10 


010 


10 10 


6 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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Carry up L.667 7 


0 


List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle. 


Brought up_ L. 667 
Mr W. Dudgeon, Prim- 
rosehill - - 6 
Mr R. Dudgeon, ditto 2 
J. Wilson, Esq.of Cume- 
ledge - 5 
J. Thompson, Esq. of 
Earnlaw ° 
A. Logan, Esq. of Burn- 
houses 2 
G. Tait, Esq. Langrigg 2 
Messrs— 
G. Logan, Auchincro 1 
R. Logan, Crumstane 1 
J. Logan, er 
mains - 
R. Thomson, Foulden- 
westmains - 
J. Herriot, Ladyhirk 
A. Thompson, Lintlaw 
Lieut.-Col. D. Logan, 
Fairniecastle - 
J. Dickson, Esq. Todrig, 
J. Wilson, Esq. of Pee i 
walls . 
T. Johnston, Esq. of 
Templehall - 
P. Cockburn, White- 
rigg - 1 
T. Hanigad, Whitsome 1 
A. Wilson, err 
‘"mains “” - 1 
A. Dun, Coldstream 1 
3 - Trotter, Kelso 2 
ogan, Butterton l 
. ra by, Ditchant' 1 
A. Low, Esq. Woodend 2 
D. Hoggarth, Hilton- 
‘ hill - 2 
D. Hoggarth, Fairbairn- 
mill - : 3 
T. Hood, Esq. of Hard- 
acres ° 
Mr T. Danke How. 
laws - 1 
Rev. Mr Lube, Goseslaw 1 
R. Lawder, Slegden 1 


Carry over L. 718 16 


0 
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Brought over L.718 16 Brought up L. 767 


co] 


J.Murray, esq. Ladywell 2 
Messrs— 
N. Yalloly, Todrig 0 
G. Grieve, Eastfield 0 
J. Foulton, Hatchetnise 0 
G. Johnston, Rumble- 
tonlaw - 
J. Luke, Ouestonaill 0 
G. White, Elwartlaw 0 
J. Horn, Choislee - 0O 
J. Wood, Whiteside 0 
J.Walker, Greenlawdean0O 
J. Fairbairn, Halyburton 0 
G. Logan, Cockburn 1 
A. Wright, Prenderguest 1 
G. Thomson, Crookses 1 
T.Murray, Simprinmainsl 
J. Sligh, Oldeastles - 1 
Clunie & Hume, Berwick 5 
J. Clay, Fishwick - 1 
J.Cook, Sunwich - 1 
T. Forrest, Highlaws 1 
J. Allan, Billymains 1 
J. Cockburn, Berwick 1 
J. Jeffray, Swintonhill 1 
R. Turnbull, a 
mains ° 
J. Tod, Whitelaw - 
J. Home, Esq. Fairlaw 
Mr P. Fair, WestReston 
Mr R. Hoy, Cove - 
Mr J. Weatherly, Chap- 
plehill ° : I 
W. Robertson, Esq. of 
Ladykirk - 5 
W. Watt, Esq. of Cas. 
tlelaw . 
J. Swinton, Eeq. of 
Broadmeadows’ - 
W. Molle, Esq. of Mains 
G. Logan, esq. of Edrom 
Col. Johnston, of Hut- 
tonhall - - 
T. Nisbet, Esq. of Mer- 
sington - “eae 
R. Ker, Esq. Ayton 1 
Mr J. Bell, Grualdykes 1 


2 


10 
10 
10 


0 10 


10 
10 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Carry up L. 767 
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Mr J. Aitchison, Dunse- 
law 1 

Mr J. Hood, Chalkilaw 1 

MrD.Porter,Morringtoa 1 

Mr J. Blackadder, Blan- 
arn 1 

Mr C. Herriott, Kelloe 1 

MrG. Wilson, Peelwalls 1 

MrJ. ne 
kirk - 

Mr J. Hogg, Redhall 

Mr W. Rose, Press 

MrD. Herriot, Stewarts- 
law : 

Mr A. Hogg, Edington. 
mills . 

Mr W. Weashiereene, 
Churnside - 

Mr A. Somerville, Hill- 
house - 

Mr F. Darling, ‘Old 
Cambus - 

Roxburghshire. 

A. Stavert, Esq. Hos- 
coat - 2 

Hawick Farmers’ Club 21 

J. Murray, Esq. Mitchel- 
stone - 5 

Sir H. Hay M-Dowgal, 
Bart. - 

SirGDouglsofSpring- 
woodpark - 2 

W.E. Lockart of Borth- 
wick-brae ° ° 

R. Walker, Esq. Wooden 

G.Waldie, Esq. Hender 
side - 

T.Nisbet, Esq. Mersing- 
ton - 

A. Walker, Ea. Mel- 
lendean : 

Mr J. Murray, Uphw 

Mr C. Robertson, Sa- 
mieston - 1 

MrA. Boyd, Cherrytrees 

J. Dawson younger of 
Graden . . 


Carry over L, 83 
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Brought over L. 830 
Mr J. Riddle, a 

dean - 1 
Mr J. Nisbett, Lambden 1 


2 


1 
1 


Mr D. M‘Dougal, Barns 0 10 


Mr F. Walker, Nisbett 2 


Mr J. Hoggarth, a 
lie-know - 2 
Mr G. Hogarth oA 
Mr J. Brodie, Ormiston 1 
Mr R. Brodie, Hadden 1 
Mr Fair, Hierickhall 1 
Mr T. Fraser, Sprouston 1 
Mr W. Bell, Palace 1 
Mr T. Patk, Woodhead 1 
~ MrJ.Church, Mosstower 1 
Mr R. Hogarth, Newton 1 
MrP. Robertson, Ednam 1 
MrJ. Robson, Greatlaws 1 
Mr W. Scott of Well 1 
Mr E. Dodd, Housebyre 1 
Mr R. Ballantyne, Shap 1 
Mr D. M‘Dowgal, Cav- 
ertonmill - » 1 
Dumfries-shire. 
Sir C. Douglas, Bart. of 
Killhead : 5 
MrJ.Church, Hitch-hill 1 
MrG. Thompson, Char- 
lesfield . : 0 
P. Millar, Esq. of Da)- 
swinton - - 430 
J. Grierson, F.sq. 2 
Stirlingshire. 
Rt. Hon. Ld. -Dunda. 10 
'T.G.Stirling, Esq. Airth 5 
G. M‘Callum, Esq. of 
Thornhill - <¥3§ 
Col. W. Duncanof Glen- 
fuir - 3 
Col. F. Simpeon, Plean 3 
J. Bruce, Esq. Kinnaird 3 
J. Ogilvie, Esq. Gairdoch 3 
Sir W. Bruce, Bart. of 
Stenhaquse - - § 
W.Caddell, Esq.of Car- 
ronpark- «8 
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Carryup L.909 18 0 


List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle. 


Dec. 


Brought up L. 909 18 


C. Hagart, Esq. of Ban- 
taskine  - - 2 
T. Spottiswood, Esq. of 
Dunipace - 3 
Lieut.-Gen. Maxwell of 
Parkhill : « § 
J. Russell, Esq. of Wood- 
side - - 
J. Brown, Esq. of Broom- 
age ° - - 
J. Walker, Esq. of Mum- 
rills  - - 
J. Callender, Esq. of La. 
dy’s mill : - | 
Rev. Dr Rennie, Kilsyth 2 
J. Campbell, Esq. of 
Carbrook - - 1 
Mr W. Panton, Cowie 1 
Ayrshire. 
Rev. W. Donaldson, Bal- 
lantrae - 1 
J. Dunlop, Esq. Seafield 1 
Lanarkshire. 
Most Noble the Marquis 
of Donglas’- 
Mr A. M‘Donald, Glas- 
ow - - 1 
Forfarshire. 
Arbroath Farmer’sClub 21 
G. Dempster, Esq. of 
Dunichen - 5 
D.Carnegie,esq.of Craigo3 
— Watson, Esq. Turin 2 
J. Ford, Esq. Finhaven 2 
C. Greenhill, Esq. Fearn 2 
J. Erskine, Esq. Dun |. 2 
Col. Burnett, ae 
Lodge - 
A. R. Tailyour, Een. of 
Burrowfeld - 2 
J. N. Mitchell, Esq. of 
Glenbervie  - - 
MrG. Kirkaldy, Linross 2 
Mr J. Crow, Kincraig 2 
C. Scott, Esq. of Craigie 1 
J. Kirkaldy, Esq. - 2 


10 


2 


Carry over L,992 17 0 





1810. 


Brought over L. 992 
A. Hay, Esq. of Letham 1 
Rev. Mr Carnegie, In- 

verkeillor - wt nd 
Mr J. Boutchart, New- 

gate - 1 
MrA. Jefferson, Kinaldy l 
Mr D. Scott, Ballwyllo 1 
Mr R. Lyall, Cureary 1 
Mr H. Greig, Fullerton 1 
Mr P. Murray, Brae of 

Pert - l 
Mr R. Hillocks, ives ton l 
Mr W. Mustard, Fithie 0 
Mr T. Smith, Haugh of 

Kinnaird ‘ 


Mr J. Deuchar, - Little 


A. Brown, Esq. Conon- 


17 
0 


1 


0 
Careary - 0 
2 


syth - - 
Mr W. Scott, Rosewal- 
low - 1 
Mr A. Dickson, Wemys 1 
Mr A. Barrack, Forfar 1 
Mr A. Stewart, Balga- 
nock 
Mr D. Craik, Dateide 1 
Mr T. Scott, Lagastown 1 
MrA. Alexander,Newton1 
Mr J. Brown, Leysmill 1 
Mr J. Jamieson, Leys 1 
Mr A. Scott, Marsh 1 
Mr J. Scott, Waukmills 1 
Mr J. Scott, Hattomill 1 
Mr J. Scott, Chapelton 1 
Mr J. Scott, Bolshan 1 
Mr D. Langlands, Bal- 
madies - 
Mr R. Scott, Milldens 
Mr,J. Morgan, Grange 
of Conon - 
Mr-R. Scott, Turine 
Clackmananshire. 
Rt, Hon. Earl of Mans- 
field « - 10 
J, F. Erfkine Esq.of Mar 10 
Gen. SirR. Abercrombie 5 


Carry up L. 1052 
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List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle. 


Brought up L. 1052 
Hon. G. Abercrombie, 
Tullibody “ 
C. Tait F fq. of Harvefton 
Mr J. Stein, Kennetpans 
Mr J. Philp, Dolls 
MrP. Mitchell, Balquhain 
Mr J. Guild, Longkerfe 
Mr R. Bald, Alloa 
Mr. J. Bald, Carfebridge 
Mr T. Miller, Ferrytown 
Mr J. Primrofe, Carfe- 
bridge . 
Mr J. Jamiefon, Alloa 
Mr R. Jamiefon, Alloa 
Mr P. Gavin ° 
Mr J. Boyd, Powes 
Mr J. Reoch, Hillend 
Mr J. Mowbray, Cambus 
Mr J. Mitchell, Tulli- 
body 
Mr Ww. Haig of Dollar- 
field ‘ - 
Peebleshire. 

Sir J. Naetmith Bart. of 
Newpoflo by 
SirJ. Montgomery, Bart. 
Rev. C. Findiater, New- 

lands 

Inverness- didie ‘ 

Hon. Cclonel Frafer of 

Lovat . 10 
A. Macintoth — of 

Holm 2 
H. Frafer Efq. of Sto- 

neyfield - 2 
D. Sheriff Efq. Kinmylees 2 
Capt. Frafer of Bruiack 1 
Mr J. Young, Invernefs 1 
W. F. ‘i'ytler, Efq. - 2 

Wigtonshire. 

Hon. Earl of Gal- 
loway 
A. Macdowal Efq. of 

Logan . 2 
Rhins of Galloway So- 

ciety - 
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Brought over L.1128 15 


J. Cathcart Efg. of Ge- 
noch 1 

Mr D. Shanks, Curghie 

Aberdeenshire. 

J. Ferguffon Efq. of 
Pitfour, M. P. 5 

Mr J. Mackay - I 

J. Allardyce Efq. of 
Boynfmill . 1 

Mr A. Mackenzie, Tho- 
maftown I 

MrA. Jamiefon, of Cufh- 
oney I 

Mr C. Barclay, Knock. 
leith - I 

Perthshire. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Gray 

G. Paterfon Efq. of Caf- 
tle Huntly - 

— Craigie Efq. 

T. Hunter Efg. of Glen- 
carfe 5 

G. H. Deeneaed Efq. 
of Blair-Drummond 5 

Col. Belches of Invermay 2 

Rt. Hon. Lord Dunfin- 
nan ° 

J. Richardfon Efq. of 
Pitfour ° 

Mr W. Blair, Montague 

Mr J. Riddell, Eafthaugh 

Mr J. Young, Bellwood 

Mr G. Richmond, Mon- 
edie - 

Mr C. Stewart, Benchill 

Dr Stewart of Bonfkeid 

Mr J. Lyal, Craighoufe 

Mr T.. Maclaren, Muir- 
town . 

Mr Kerr Richardfon, 
Ardgillan . 

Mr T. Barland, Perth 

Mr J. Barland, Stormont- 

- field 

Mr W. Getic, Pit- 


rodie - I 


10 


10 
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10 


10 
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10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
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Carry up L.iig5 8 


List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle. 


Brought up L.11 
Mr J. Richardion, ha 
naird I 
Mr W. Dickfon, Barn- 
hill - I 
MrJ. Wyllie, Airlywight 
Mr J. Greenhill, Cordon 
Mr W. Turnbull, Lun- 
carty I 
Mr W. Sredenntty Lun- 
carty ° I 
Mr R. Clark, Baldaftard ° 
Mr C. Kinnear, Fingafk o 
Mr J. Ritchie, Ribney © 
MrG. Weddel, Lethendy o 
Mr R. Hill, Ardgeath o 
Mr P. Mathew, Sheriff- 
town ° 
Mr M. Wylie, Colen ° 
MrR. Drummond,Fri&en o 
Mr A. Pringle, Aberdalgie o 
Mr J. Joliniton, Tipper- 
mallo - ° 
Mr J. Chalmers, Frierton o 
Mr A, Cock, Scone © 
Mr J. Miller, Abernyte o 
Mr G. Ritchie, Hill ged 
Ruthven - 
Mr J. Chalmers, Grange 
Mr A. Bannerman, Tul- 
lybairn . 
Mr J. Arnott, Magdalens 7 
Mr A. Gardner, Sandie- 
hill - ° 
Mr A. Murray, Mors 
rayfhall - 
Mr T. Condie, Moncrief s 
Mr H. vee Muir- 
town ° 
Mr G. Miller Goddens ° 
Ross-shire. 
Sir G. M‘ Kenzie, Bart. 
of Coul ° 10 
R. B. M‘Leod, Esq. M. P. 5 
D.M*Leod, Esq. of Gea- 
nies - - 8 
J. M*Kay, Esq. Roch- 
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Carry over L.1232 13 6 
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Brought over L.1232 13 
field - riz 

W. Ross, Esq. of Nigg 1 1 

W. Baillie Rose, Esq. 
of Rhine - La 

C. Munro, Esq. Allan 0 10 

Cap. Sutherland, Rives 1 1 

A Friend to Improve- 
ments - 0 10 

Mr A. Dudgeon, Arboll1 1 

Mr G. M‘Kenzie, Farrell 1 

Mr D. Aitken, Culless 2 2 

MrR.Denham,Dunglassl 1 

Caithness-shire. 

Sir J. Sinclair, Bart. Pre- 
sident of the Board of 
Agriculture - 10 

G. Sinclair, Esq. - 1 

Mr J. Davidson -' - O 

Fifeshire. 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Elgin 5 

Fifeshire Farming Soc. 21 

Hon. R. Lindesay, Bal- 
carras - 2 

Sir C. Halket, Bart. 2 

J. Stewart, Esq. W.S. 2 

Ditto for D. Stewart - 2 

Do. for Maj. Mowbray 2 

J. H. Rigg, Esq. - 

Colonel Paston - 

Mr Pattullo, Balhoufhe 2 

Mr Christie of Durie - 2 

Mr BruceofGrangemuir 2 

Mr Scotland of Luscar 2 

Mr D. Gillespie - 2 

Mr Gourley, Craigrathie 2 

Mr Hunt, Pittencrief - 2 

Dr Scott, Halbeath - 1 

Mr Anstruther, Airdid 1 

Mr Dalgleish, Scotscraig 1 

Mr G. Aitken - 1 

Mr A. Thompson - 1 

Lingo . - l 

Mr J. Wemss - 1 

Mr J. Maitland wimp) 

Mr J. M‘Gill - 1 

Mr J.B. Wemyss - 1 


5 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle. 


Brought up L. 1321 
Mr J. Durham - 1 
Mr Purves of Lochend 1 
Mr Colville, younger of 

Hillside - 

Mr Walker, Sunnybank 

Mr Gulland, Tinian - 

MrSterhouse, Southfod 

Mr Black of Bandrum 

Mr G. Cheape 

Mr J. Lumsdene - 

Mr J. Spence - 
Banffshire. 

Mr J. Mylne, Mill of 

Bondy - 1 

Morayshire. 
Morayshire Far. Soc. 10 
England. 
W. Payne, Esq. Frickly 5 
W. Payne, jun. Esq. - 5 
J. Rennie, Esq. civil 
engineer - 
Mr Watt, junior - 
J. Bailey, Esq. Chilling- 
ham, for himself and 
others in Northum- 
berland - 
J..Dudgeon, Esq. Lon- 

don - - 2 
Mr Wood, Oxfordshire 2 
Mr Loudon, ditto - 2 
F. Sibson, Esq. Cum- 

berland : 
Workington Ag. Soc. 10 
B. Rudd, Esq. Yorksh. 1 
R. Jenner, Esq. Wen- 

voc-castle - 5 
Mr J. Houden, Park 

Coed Marchan - 1 
Mr J. Jenkins, St. y’ 

Neil ° 1 
Mr R. Davis, Wenvoe 1 
H. Hollier, Esq. Cardiff 1 
R. Jones, Esq. eu 


Oe ed 


10 
10 


13 


MrJ. Roberts, St George 0 10 
0 10 


Mr W. Ewans 
MrR. Pringle, Beadnell 1 
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476 List of Subscribers for rewarding Mr Meikle. 


Brought over L.1420 6 O Brought up L.1423 
Mr E. Lewes, Ciara - 010 6 Mr A. M‘Call, Minorca 1 
ir E. Evans, Energlin- MrG. Emerson, Kaven- 
mill 010 6 malby - 1 
Mr J. Pride, L andaff- Mr R. Emerson, Shipton 1 
mill ° . 010 6 Mr W. Johnston, Iider- 
MrJ.Oniedge, LannaseO 7 O ton - 1 
MrT. Davis, Masemoor0 10 6 MrA. Theesten, Sere. 
Mr A. Mathews, Great- merston - a 2 © 
house . 010 6 _-——~—~ 
—_——— Total, L. 1428 10 6 
Carry up L.1423 5 6 


Abstract Account of the Subscription for rewarding Mr Meikle. 
November Yth, 1810. 


Highland Society of Scotland — L. 31 
East Lothian _— — 413 
Mid Lothian —_ ~— 166 
West Lothian —_ _— 45 
Berwickshire 125 
Roxburghshire 69 
Peebleshire 5 
Dumtfries-shire 19 
Wigtonshire 19 
Ayrshire _ 2 
Lanarkshire 11 
Stirlingshire 55 
Clackmannanshire 58 
Perthshire — 72 
Fifeshire 76 
Angus-shire 84 
Aberdeenshire 10 
Banffshire 1 
Morayshire 10 
Inverness-shire ae 
Ross-shire 29 8 
Caithness-shire . i ee 
ENGLAND 85 1 


L. 1428 10 6 


We are desired to intimate, that, as several subscription-papers 
are not yet returned to the Committee of Management, the subscrip- 
tion will continue open for some weeks longer. By this means, a- 
griculturists in every quarter may have an opportunity, of express- 
ing their gratitude to a man who invented and brought to perfection 
the mest useful and beneficial implement which belongs to their pro- 
fession. Any errors in the above list will be rectified, when the ad- 
ditional names are published. 

FOR 














Account of Wheat Sold in Haddington Markets 





Money, fro " 


Dates. Quantity. 
BOLLS. 


57° 
522 
37! 


436 


1899 


$37 
384 
448 
426 
458 


ee 


2253 





442 
483 
453 
662 


2040 
64t 
565 
714 
655 

2575 
524 
397 
656 
422 
42t 





2420 
432 
479 
487 
435 


—_—- 


1833 








FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 
Account of Wheat sold in Happincton Marker, for Read 
3d November 1>09 to 26th October i810. 
municated by Mr Tooricx, Clerk of the Market. 





Produce. 

Li~ &. @. 
1346 16 o 
1164 3 6 
834 13 6 
976 19 6 
4312 12 6 
1:70 17 © 
793 14 0 
1008 16 o 
999 9 92 
897 11 6 






4780 


892 

964 6 o 
937 12 6 
1292 It Oo 






4086 9g 
1211 13 
1062 4 
131 10 
1183 10 








4708 18 o 
1012 g oO 
755 14 6 
1198 g 6 
$i5 3.0 
863 16 0 








4045 12 0 
$40 16 6 
964 14 6 
goo If oO 
928 4 0 








3640 6 oO 
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478 Account of Wheat Sold in Haddington Market. Dee. 


Weekly Monthly 
Dates. Quantity. Produce. Average. Average. 
1810. BOLLS. L. 8. - & De L. & 
May 4. 448 957 14 29 
Ii. 590 1262 12 2 Orr 
18. 600 1275 1 2 6c 


25. 6yo 1392 8 Oo 415 


Anoo sd 


2328 4888 


385 823 
459 1092 
399 864 
762 1605 


540 1129 


-” cool 
onwom QO 
Acd~ano 


~ 


2545 55'S 
403 858 
367 77 
542 1149 
448 959 


1760 3738 
52 1074 
624 1253 
625 1261 
405 823 
341 658 


aAocanc oO 


— = 
ceo ww A] On~I core © 
eoANAO YL 


2516 = §078 17 


450 875 3 
593 1279 13 
gi2 1823 6 
. 5s 1004 8 


2466 4982 It o 
446 876 9 6 
538 1066 14 6 
559 Ili9 7 0° 
732 1457 17 © 


2275 4520 8 @ 
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Monthly Monthly Monthly Annual 

Dates. Quantity. Produce. Average. Average. 
1809. BOLLS. & & DB LL & D. L. & D. 
November 1899 4312 12 6 
December 2253 4780 7 6 

1810. 

January 2040 4086 9 6 
February 2575 4768 18 o 
March 2420 4645 12 0 
April 1833 3640 6 o 
o 

° 

9 

6 

° 

° 


» BF 
NWN 
Mn 


May 2328 «= 888 6 
June 2545 gsis 8 
July 1760 3738 6 
Auguft 2516 5c7t 17 
September 2466 4982 11 
October 2275 4520 8 


-=NNNNDND PY ™ SN 


26,910 54,951 2 9 2 0 10y; 


Quantity, value, and aver-, Value. § Aver. Prod. 
age price during the fame | Boils. ILsd DT. & d. 
number of market days in { 26730 63114 36 2 7 2% 
the preceding feafon 


From the above it appears, that the farmers of Eaft Lothian 
have, this year, received eight thoufand one hundred and fixty- 
three pounds Sterling lefs money for wheat, than they obtained 
for nearly the fame quantity in che preceding year. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letters from a Young Farmer to Mr Jamieson.—Class IV. 


December 15.—I have the satisfaction of acquainting you, that 

I got safe home from Barnhill ; and that all things had gone on 
well during my eight days’ absence. Indeed, my foreman ap- 
peared to have been particularly attentive to the instructions given 
him at my departure ; though, as the weather remained steadily 
dry, they were easily followed out. It is under different circum- 
stances that absent masters suffer most. ‘They go from home, 
leaving directions—probably very proper ones at the time they 
ware delivered, though quite irrelevant when a change of wea- 
2 ther 
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ther occurs. If such directions, therefore, are literally obeyed, 
much loss necessarily ensues. Hence the utility of a head-serv. 
ant, of good capacity and sufficient experience ;—one who can 
form a new plan of action upon the spur of the moment, and 
with precision apply it to the different people over whom he pos 
sesses a temporary government. Though the abilities of my serv- 
ant were not completely tried during my, short absence, still I 
am inclined to think them above an average. He is sober and 
steady—qualities of great importance; and, having: got rather a 
better education than common, is free of prejudice, and eager to 
introduce every new improvement which hag the appearance of be- 
ing useful. 

If any thing could lessen the pleasure of the visit to your 
house, it was the absence of my father, who, you know, was 
unluckily confined to his room at that time by indisposition. I 
am happy, however, to acquaint you, that he is now restored to 
health, as you will observe from the enclosed extracts of a letter 
sent me yesterday. It was out of my power to see him on my 
return from your house ; but, knowing his anxiety about the bu- 
siness which carried me there, I wrote him immediately. Very 


likely, a copy of my letter may afford some satisfaction to you 
and your worthy family. 

* Dear Father,—I felt great concern at your being unable to 
meet me at Barnhill; especially as the business in view was of 
such a ature as materially to influence my future welfare and 
happiness. Upon my arrival at Barnhill, Mr Jamieson showed 
me your letter, the contents of which damped my spirits, and 
certainly served to lessen the pleasure which otherwise would 
have been enjoyed at his hospitable mansion. Trusting you are 
now in a convalescent state, I proceed to detail the leading parti- 
culars of my visit, firmly convinced that you and my mother must 
be highly gratified at my meeting with such a favourable recep- 
tion. 

‘ I found your old friend in good health, and as active and at- 
tenfive to business as when I was in his service. _ The first and 
second days were spent in examining the farm, and inspect- 
mg the live-stock ; but of these things we will talk afterwards. 
With regard to the chief object of my visit, suffice it to say, 
that, after “several conversations with Miss Jamieson, I ventured 
to disclose my sentiments to her father, who received them in the 
most favourable manner. ‘* George,” says he, * I have no ob- 
jection against receiving you as a son-in-law, having formed a 
good opinion of your principles and practice ; but you will at- 
tend, that, in a matter of such moment to my daughter’s happi- 
ness, I will not presume to dictate to her in the slightest mt. 
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If you can gain her consent, neither mine nor that of Mrs Ja- 
mieson will be wanting. Indeed, neither of us were so short 
sighted as to be ignorant of your intentions long before they were 
formally announced. One thing, however, I must tell you, 

which is, that my daughter will not have’ a large fortune: 
Therefore, if you are guided by expectations of that nature, 
you will be completely disappointed.” I quickly replied, “ My 
dear Sir! it is not money, but a good wife, that I am in quest 
of. From my knowledge of your daughter’s disposition, I en- 
tertain not the slightest doubt of her making an excellent wife : 
therefore, money-matters shall be left entirely to yourself.” 
‘The ice being thus broke, I applied to Miss Jamieson, who, 
in the most agreeable manner, referred me to her parents; and 
I have the inexpressible pleasure of acquainting you, that every 
thing was soon arranged. Mrs Jamieson, however, insists, that 
the connexion shall be delayed for a few months, so as she may 
have time to prepare her daughter’s providing —a phrase well known 
in your neighbourhood, though likely unknown amongst our south- 
ern neighbours. To this delay I was obliged to yield a reluctant 
consent, being of opinivn, that, after parties understand one an- 
other, no time ought to be lost in bringing such a business to a 
conclusion. 

‘ Be so kind as let me know, per return of post, concerning your 
health. And with love to my mother, and other relatives, I am 
your,’ &c. 

My father’s answer to the above was highly gratifying. After 
mentioning that his health was completely restored, he adds,— 
‘I feel the most heartfelt satisfaction at the prospect of your con- 
nexion with such a truly respectable family—a circumstance of 
more importance to a young man than generally imagined. Mr 
Jamieson has been my intimate and steady friend for thirty years. 
Often have I received benefit from his advice ; and, though both 
about the same age, I have somehow or other greater respect for 
his sentiments than for those of any other cotemporary. He is 
not only a prudent, but a-good man; therefore, I must regard 
your connexion with his family as the most fortunate circum- 

stance which could befal you.’ So speaks my worthy father ; 
aud, by doing so, increases the obligations which, from first to 
last, I have been under, to his parental goodness. After these 
egotisms, you will likely wish to know what is doing upon the 
farm. At this time, the detail shall be given in a few words. 

The fields tended for. summer-fallow next year are nearly 
ploughed ; and, when that work’ is finished, it is proposed to 
break up some of the old grass land, I formerly mentioned that 
fifty acres were in grass, of different ages, last season, all. of 
which is meant to be ploughed for oats;.except a ten acre field 
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that is reserved for the ewes. Upon this field they are to receive 
turnips, either during a storm of frost and snow, or when the 
spring season arrives, as it will not be prudent to give them any 
of the young grasses till they have dropped lamb: » As yet, I 
have only lost two ewes, which, I presume, out of six score, 
does not exceed an average loss. ‘The rematnder are in excellent 
condition ; and, having been tupped about the end of October, 
may be expected to drop lamb in the end of March, or thereby. 
‘The cattle wintering in the yard are thriving well. Hitherto, 
they have got only one double cart-load of turnips per day, which, 
amongst thirty beasts, can only be considered as a tasting. Ab- 
undance of good straw being furnished, they have been kept in 
good order by that quantity of turnips; but, in a few weeks, I 
mean to increase it to two loads. 

I have spoken to my servants, as it is called here; in other 
words, have engaged them for another year, upon the same terms 
as formerly. Upon the whole, each of them has behaved well ; 
therefore, no advantage could arise from making a change. | 
have not taken them bound to provide workers, as many people 
do; considering such a practice to be arbitrary and oppressive. 
Tf a servant has children capable of working, it is fally more for 
his interest that they should earn wages, than it is for that of the 
master who eiiploys them: therefore, as voluntary work is to be 
preferred to that which has the appearance of bemg compulsory, 
I thought it better to make no agreement on this point, further 
than that those who were capable of working are to serve me in 
aaa to any other person ; it being always understood, that, 

or their labour, payment is to be made, according to the rates 
given in the neighbourhood. This regulation is so fair and rea- 
sonable, that no servant can object to it. 


January 10.—A heavy snow storm came on a few days ago, 
and occasioned the ewes to be put upon turnips without delay. 
As the storm was preceded by a week of frosty weather, due 
warning was thereby given to draw a quantity of turnips, sufli- 
cient for a month’s consumption, and to drive them to the gate 
of the park where the ewes were depastured. From the dept 
thus provided, my herd drives three cart-loads of turnips every 
day, which I find, from trial, to be nearly the quantity the ewes 
can consume. The cattle now get two cart-loads per day, from 
a similar depét in the stack-yard: and, as such storms rarely last 
longer than a month, I hope the quantity stored will answer till 
a change of weather ensues. I have provided two pairs of broad 
cylindtical wheels for driving turnips from the field‘afterwards, 

as 
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as the ground must be in a wet condition when the storm goes 
away. 

To give employment to the horses, I am preparing to empty 
the straw-yards, when the whole materials therein accumulated 
will be regularly mixed and prepated as dung for next year’s tur- 
nip crop. I do not mean to pile up those materials in the way 
recommended by some people; but to drive carts upon the site of 
the middenstead, taking care to spread the whole in the most mi- 
nute manner. Had the materials been rotted, or even imperfect- 
ly rotted, a different course would be the preferable one; but 
most of them are nothing but straw, hardly in a wet state, there- 
fore could not be manufactured into dung in the’ fashionable way. 
The small quantity of dung gathered from the stables and byres 
shall, however, be carefully interspersed with the layers of straw, 
so as fermentation may follow. To hasten the ptocess, it is pro- 
posed to cover evety layer from the courtine one foot thick with 
snow, which is understood to be an excellent expedient. 

Most of my neighbours are complaining grievously of the state 
of corn-markets. , They allege, and probably with some justice, 
that, while farmers have heavy war-taxes to pay, which of course 
cannot be done unless increased prices ate received for their pro- 
duce, importations of grain from every quarter of the world, 
even from those nations with whom we are at deadly variance, is 
countenanced and encouraged by the Government of the country. 
Being at this time little interested in such discussions, I cannot 
say my mind has been turned to them; but I shall communicate 
the vebetalice of what a friend of mine urged upon the subject 
the other day in a public company. His antagonist, a gentleman 
who seemed to favour the manufacturing interest, contended, that 
farmers could not be justified in complaining against the importa- 
tions from foreign countries, or of the encouragement given by 
government to such importations, so long as ithportation-rates 
were below the average of our corn-markets ; because it was to 
be presumed every farmer held these rates in view when agreeing 
for his farm, and framed his offer accordingly. In opposition to 
this doctrine, my friend maintained, that the impottation-rates 
were framed for peaceable, not for warlike times; and that, if 
the farmer was to be subjected to war-taxes, he undoubtedly was 
entitled to partake of one advantage hitherto enjoyed by the.grow- 
ers of home grain during war, namely, a more limited importa- 
tion from foreign countries ; whereas, under the newfangled and 
modern system of granting licenses for importing grain Sone our 
inveterate foes, the home market was inundated with foreign 
gtain much more than in former times, when Britain was at 
peace with all the world. He likewise maintained, that the dis- 
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tresses of the farmer were much increased by the particular spe- 
cialties of the season. The calamities of a bad harvest must be 
submitted to. ‘This he cheerfully allowed; but, though sub. 
mission is due to the dispensation of an allwise and overruling 
Providence, he contended, that it was neither wise nor just in 
the government of the country to adopt measures calculated to 
increase the calamities which had befallen the agricultural interest 
in consequence of the adversities of the season. He admitted, 
that it was prudent to import foreign grain to a certain extent, so 
as the deficiencies of the home crop might be supplied; but de- 
cidedly contended, that, to encourage foreign importation to such 
an unprecedented extent, was a measure, under the circumstan- 
ces of the case, calculated to beggar the majority of British far- 
mers ;—depriving them, in numberless iustances, of a market, 
and causing their grain to remain either as a dead stock in hand, 
or to meet with a sale upon the most disadvantageous terms, The 
truth of these observations shall be left for your determination, 


February 8.—The storm of frost and snow ceased last week; 
and is succeeded by fine genial weather. ‘This favourable change 
allows the clover leas to be ploughed; and we are busy with 


them; though, till the end of the month, I do not mean to go 
mote than one journey per day. I intend, as sgon as possible, to 
ridge up the turnip land that is cleared, and have it seeded with 
~vheat. Since the storm went away, two cart-loads of turnips 
have only been given to the ewes per day; which seems to be suf- 
ficient, there being a considerable quantity of old fog still upon 
the pasture-field, The cattle receive the same number of loads; 
and are evidently on the improving hand. The straw-yards were 
completely emptied of their contents during the storm; and two 
large middens were made, both of which seem to be in a forward 
state, throwing out a great smoke every morning, and compress- 
ing in a gradual manner. A large quantity of snow was mixed 
with the materials, which, I have net the least doubt, will pro- 
duce an important benefit. 

The prohibition against the use of corn in the distilleries, has 
occasioned, of late, several meetings of this County; and I have 
paid some attention to the arguments used for withdrawing the 
prohibition. It is right to state, that the adversaries of the pro- 
hibition admit, in the fullest manner, the propriety of prohibiting 
distillation from corn, when there is a scarcity of that article in 
the country. They contend, however, in the first place, that 
barley and oats, the articles used in distilleries, instead of being 
scarce, ,have been fully as. plentiful in Britain, during the two 
last years, as at any former period ;: therefore, that the prohibition 

was 
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as not only an unnecessary, but a dangerous measure, if it was 
solely meant to prevent an evil, of which there was no reason to 
entertain any apprehension. In the second place, these gentle. 
men contend, that to relieve-the West India planter, at the ex. 
pense of the Britis sh farmer, was the real cause of the prohibt- 
tion, though such a cause could not be prudently assigned by 
those who promoted that measure. ‘To me there appears no 
doubt about the matter. In fact, the government of Britain, for 
more than a century, have rather inconsistently shown a greate 
desire to promote the prosperity of the colo: ies, than to advance 
the internal improvement of the parent country, I shatl not 
trouble you by investigating the policy or impolicy of such a sys 
tem, though to that source may be traced the law which prohibi it~ 
ed the use of corn in the distilleries of Great Britain;—a law, 
which shut up one of the best markets farmers had for the dis- 
posal of their produce ;—a law, which obliges the Brirish people 
either to consume spirits of an abominable and destructive quali- 
ty, or to refrain from the use of them altogether; the high duties 
upon wholesome foreign epirits, serving as effectually to prevent 
three fourths of the nation from using such spirits, as if their con- 
sumption was expressly prohibited by: an ordinance of King, Lords, 
and Commons, in Parliament assembled. 


Marc h10.—Having ridged up the land cleared of turnips, it 
18 sown yesterday with wheat of the autumn kind ; having re- 
salve, as formerly intimated, to have nothing to do with the va- 
rieties of spring or summer wheat, so anxiously patronized and 
recommended by the Board of Agriculture. ‘The wheat was ac- 
companied with yrass-seeds, though some of my neighbours think, 
f they vegetate soon, damage may be sustained from the April 
frosts. Of this I entertain no apprehension; remen-bering, when 
in your service, of the like practice being extensively followed 
without any disadvantage. No more than five acres of the tur- 
nips are yet removed; so, about seven acres of them and ruta 
biga remain for spring consumption; which, supposing the ewes 
to get the eupply hither:o given, will fully carry on the cattle till 
the Season of grass arrives. All the grass Jand is now ploughed, 
and to.morrow I mean to prepare the bean land for drilling. On 
these accounts, we are now going two journies per day, though it 
1s dificult to make out nine hours woik in the field. ‘The day, 
however, is graduaily lengthening, 2 and next week there will be 

no difficulty in making out the “full time. ‘The weather bein 
dry, I propose to er oss-ploug th, in the first place, the land that was 
ridged up lyst winter. ‘This being done, we shall harrow it; then 
drill it up; and, after the seed is deposited, reverse the drills, so 
es as 
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as the seed may be covered. The success of these complicated 
processes depends entirely upon the weather; therefore, no time 
shall be lost in carrying them into execution. ‘The other fields 
intended for beans, shall only get one ploughing, after being com- 
pletely harrowed. They were cross-ploughed in November, and 
it is proposed to run the drill-barrow after the third plough. This 
comparative trial will serve to ascertain which of che methods is 
best, though, prima facie, it appears, the more work that can be 
given to land in the spring months, so much cleaner must it be 
for the succeeding crop of wheat, providing it is in proper condi- 
tion when the work is performed. 

Whenever the bean land is seeded, it is proposed to sow the 
oats, though, probably, part of that work may be undertaken, 
should the weather be such as to interrupt the processes of pre- 
paring and sowing the bean land. Some of the land ploughed 
from grass, will require a good deal of harrowing, especially what 
is of clay soil, and was ploughed after the storms of frost and 
snow. ‘The horses, however, being fresh, and all in good condi- 
tion, I have not the slightest doubt of getting on full as fast as any 
of my neighbours. Indeed, if I do not get faster on this season 
than other people, it would be impracticable to execute the work 
of the farm afterwards, without the aid of another pair of horses. 
I have no corn to thrash, and, of course, none to drive to market, 
-—operations which would require one day in the week to exe- 
cute ; therefore, I must be either overstocked this year, or under- 
stocked the next one, if the same strength is kept in both seasons. 

When mentioning the horses, I may inform you, that one of 
them was lately attacked with a violent inflammatory cholic, the 
cause of which I cannot assign, as, to my knowledge, he had got 
nothing but his usual food, and had performed no more than his 
ordinary share of labour. I ordered the farrier to bleed him in the 
first instance, and then to administer a dose of laudanum. As 
the complaints were not thereby abated, I directed injections to be 
given, (which were absolutely necessary, as he could not get any 
passage backward), and then to bathe him completely with blan- 
kets soaked amongst warm water. I sat by him the whole of the 
first night; and, with the aid of a servant, endeavoured to pre- 
vent the injury often sustained from tumbling and rolling under 
the pain of. such an agonizing trouble. Next morning the horse 
was not much better; and, as he steadily refused all sustenance, 
either of meat or drink, unless administered by the horn, the far- 
rier gave him-up. It is an old saying, that so long as there is life 
there is hope; so I determined every thing should be done for 
the relief of the horse which could be thought of. The farrier was 
therefore directed to back-rake him repeatedly, and to — 
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fresh injections. Two servants were appointed to attend constantly 
in the stable, and to rub him heartily about the belly whenever he 
stood upright. A small quantity of boiled. barley was also given 
every hour by the horn; and some meal and warm water, in which 
a little nitre was mixed, were given in the like manner. Not- 
withstanding of the farrier’s predictions, our patient showed signs 
of convalescence on the fourth day ; and by a continuance of care, 
appeared quite well im the week afterwards. TI used him gently 
for some time, and now he is as stout and healthy as any horse in 
the stable. 


March 30.—I have now finished the sowing of oats and beans, 
and am quite satisfied with the appearance of the fields after be-’ 
ing harrowed. 1 had, however, to roll part of the bean land, in or- 
der to make it decent to the eye in the mean time, and fit for the 
horse-hoe afterwards, though I am not sure whether the crop may 
be benefited by such a process. I have likewise sown three acres 
of tares, to be cut as green foad betwixt the two crops of clover, 
and mean to sow other two acres in a fortnight, under an impres- 
sion, that when the second crop of clover fails (and it does fail 
in particular seasons, upon the very best land), it is almost im- 
practicable to carry on the work of a farm without such a succe- 
daneum. ‘The oat fields, upon the whole, took on a good skin, 
though some of them required five double times of the harrow 
before they were sufficiently pulverized. ‘They are all neatly wa- 
ter-furrowed, and the cross furrows are digged out with the spade. 
I was carefui to select-oats for seed, which were pure and una- 
dulterated. Those purchased were chiefly of the potato variety, 
which, in:my humble opinion, is far superior to any other, when 
, Sown upon fresh and tich soils. Ten acres of the thin clay soil 
are, however, sown with what is called Angus oats, thinking that 
field not in condition to carry a full crop of the other sort. 

A few of the ewes have dropped lamb ; and it being absolute- 
ly necessary that they should now be regularly atte ded, [ have 
ordered the shepherd to remain the whole day, and as much of 
the night as possible, with them in the field. I propose next week 
to remove all that are lambed from the old pasture field, and to 
put them upon the young grasses; thinking this the best way of 
giving a full supply of milk to the lambs. A cartload of ruta 
baga shall, however, be given each night, so long as needed ; 
though ] epprehend; if the weather coniinues favourable, thac 
auxiliary article may soon be withdrawn, the appéarance of the 
young gyass being very promising. I mean to allot forty acres 
of grass, in = first instance, for the ewes; which is one acre of 
gtass for three ewes. As the Jambs are taken away, this quanti- 
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ty shall’ be lessened according to the season; but, at all events, I 
hope it will be in my power to save ten acres for soiling in the 
end of July, having found last year the inconvenience of wantin 
grecn grass at that period. If I do not need it for soiling, the 
alternative of making it into hay remains ; and tn one or other of 
these ways, the grass ‘can be used with advantage. 

‘Lhe land intended for potatoes, ruta baga and turnips, this year, 
is now getting a cross furrow, and stands mux aw in need of a rip: 
pi ing’ UP, being in many parts very full of quicke Perhaps the 
jiclis intended for these roots may contain : 35 acres, or thereby ; 
though, as there is much foul Jand in the farm, nearly the lke 
quantity will remain to be summer-{ ena } hope this ar- 
rangement will meetwith your approba tion, though contrary to 
the one ori; ginally chalked cut; which, in fact, could not be ex- 
ecuted in the first instance. You will be so good as attend, that 
the whole $5 acres that are meant for rurnips, &c. are of soil ad- 
mirably calculated for these crops ; hence, you will recognise the 
propriety of extending their culture as far as possible. By doing so, 
the farm will be enabled to keep.a large stock of cattle and sheep 
next season ; a circumstance of the first importance in every situ- 
ation, because in -no other way can a farm be so speedily and sub- 
stantially enriched. Be assured, however, if the ground cannot 
be prepared in a husba némanlike manner, that such a quantity of 
turnips shal! not be cultivated. It is my wish to do every thing 
well, and never to attempt pushing any plans further than war- 
ranted by existing circumstances. The extent of ground propos- 
ed to be taraipped and summer-faliowed, viz. 70 acres, certainly 
exceeds the work usually performed by Sen ploughs ; but, as I 
will get early at the ploughing, and am not to drive any lime this 
season, I do not despair of accomplishing the undertaking. At 
ail events, I will parchase or hire additional strength, rather than 
suffer the radical work of cleaning the ground to be imperfectly 
executed. It is a material object with every incoming tenant, to 
put his land in order as fast as possible; and, under the influence 
of this impression, I am led to make an exertion this year, which 
afterw rards, I trust, will be altogether unnecessary. To dung the 
whole land proposed to be turnipped and faliowed, will be im- 
practicable; but as grass-seeds are to be sown with ‘the corn crop 

which follows, the want of manure may in some respects be com- 
pensated by additional pasturage. 


April 18.—The ewes are all lambed, and for several days have 
been fed entirely upon the young grasses. From 116 ewes, th e 
number that remains ipa having died in winter and spring) , 
T have 153 lambs; most of whom are healthy and thriving. The 
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grass fields, indeed, are good, ‘yielding a full bite; and, should 
the weather continue temperate and dry, there is every prospect 
of bringing the young stock to market in a month, or thereby. 
We had one bad night at the throngest of the lambing-time, whic! 
caused three new dropped lambs to perish ; but, ifthe like occurs 
again, I am resolved to bring the whole home to the stack-yard, 
where they will be completely sheltered, 

At this advanced period of the season, I thought it prudent to 
take up the ruta baga, and get the ground thereby prepared for 
barley. -After cutting off the tops in the field, which were given 
to the cattle as fast as they could use them, the roots were driven 
home, and piled in the stack- -yard. ‘The quantity that remained, 
loaded 105 carts; so I will be in no want of green food for the 
cattle till thé season of cutting grass arrives ; which, according to 
present appearances, will be about the last week of May. ‘The 
cattle are in‘a thriving state ; and after a month’s soiling, may be 
expected to be in condition for the butcher. 

‘The field whieh carried ruta baga, was prepared for barley im- 
mediately after the roots were removed. It was cross. ploughed 
first, then harrowed-and rolled, and afterwards ridged up, and 
sown with barley-and grass-seeds. It looks tolerably well to the 
eye’; though, unless moisture is soon received, the seed must ve- 
getate imperfectly. ‘his is a defeer which accompanies'the sys- 
tem of feeding in April and May, not to be removed?unless early 
storing is resorted to. - I have sowm the fallow wheat-fields with 
grass-seeds, and given them a substantial harrowing. Part of the 
land, where the wheat plants appeared loose at the root, were also 
rolled; though-I know you are not an advocate for*rolling land 
that has lain through winter ‘under the harrow process. ‘Lhe 
seeds wete sown in the same proportions as last year,’ Indeed, a 
thick seeding seems at all timés adviseable. 

Having now finished seed-wotk, I shall detail the extent of 
land under the several crops,’ &e. 5 ~which at one glance will show 
you the system adopted for-this season. The farm is not yet in 
shape ; therefore, the mode of cropping suggested in a former 
letter, could not at this time be precisely followed. 

Wheat—after summer fallow 2 - - $8 acres. 
after beans - 
after turnips 


Barley—after turnips and ruta baga 


Oats—after grass - - 
Beans—after lea oats 
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Brought over =. 160 

Tares—after ditto - 
Potatoes, ruta baga and bersigen-istelnded’: to nee taken after 

wheat and lea oats - - - 35 
Summer fallow—after wheat - . - 35 
Old pasture - - - - 
Clover and rye-grass—sown last year with fallow wheat 
Dito - - ditto with barley —- 


Fractions of the several fields - 


Acres - 300 
Tt was once my intention of giving a particular account of the 
expense required to stock and cultivate the farm to this date. 
But observing that this letter has already run_ toa great length, I 
must confine myself to an abstract detail of that; nexpense, wuchout 
going into the minutia thereof. » 
Ploughing, harrowing, rolling ‘and hand- gathering 
turnip and fallow land last year, before the, term 
of entry - - te - 
Grass-seeds for 50 acres - - 
10 plough horses, at 55 guineas each 
1 old horse, as a supernumerary - 
1 saddle horse - - - 
3 milch cows - - 
Ploughs, harrows, carts, rollers and other implements 165 
Saddler’s account for harness, &c. - 52 
Sacks, ropes, &c, - - - 14 
Balance of arbitration with outgoing tenant, and ex- 
pense thereof - 23 
Cleaning turnips, filling dung; specodiog ine and 
other incidental expenses, last summer ~ $5 
Allowance to 7 servants for harvest maintenance. Jast 
year, 3 firlots of meal each—Jnde, 54 bolls, at 24s. 6 
Expense of altering and improving the dwellinghouse 52 
Furniture purchased, independent of linens, &c. from 
my mother - - - - $00 
Horse-corn last summer 64 
Ditto from September last to this date, 120 bolls, at 
24s. - - - 144 
Corn for 7 servants, one year, at 17 bolls sochitvliede . 
119 bolls, at. 24s. - - - 166 
Smith, wright and saddler for one year . 45 
Lime purchased last summer - . 70 
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: Brought over -. L.1945 11 0 
Seed-corn, viz. 64 bolls wheat, at 45s. L.i44 0 © 
6 dito barley, at 32s. 9 12 
38 ditto oats, at 28s. - 53 4 
50 ditto beans, at 30s, 75 0 
5 ditto tares, at 50s. 12 10 
294 
Grass-seeds, this year, for 50 acres - 50 
Window tax, horse tax, &c. - 25 
Incidental expenses, last winter, to this date 10 
6 score of ewes, at 3:31. - - - 198 
30 stots for wintering, at 151. - - 450 
Household expenses since Whitsunday, as per book 120 


L. 3092 17 0 
To which may be added, 


Expense of thrashing-machine, fanners, fir- 

lots, and other barn implements not yet 

valued - - - L.120 0 
Horée-corn till harvest, 70 bolls, at 25s. 87 10 
Household expenses till ditto - 50 0 
Incidental expenses in summer - 30 0 
Harvest expenses - 100 0 


$87 10 0 


L. 3480 7 0 


From the above, it appears, that a farm, fuch as mine, cannot 
be ftocked, in a fubftantial manner, at a lefs fum than isl. 12s. 
per Scotch acre, or gl. 5s. 6d. Sterling per Englifh acre. Indeed, 
the tenant of fuch a farm ought to poffefs an additional fam at 
the outfet, otherwife he ftancds a chance of being fhort of money 
before his firft year’s rent is paid, few farms being capable of 
paying full rent in the firft inftance. 

It may probably be alleged, thar the profits on cattle kept du- 
ring the firft fummer, and thofe that may be gained from the 
live flock of this year, ought to be deducted from the above fum 
of capital ftock, as thefe profits will be in hand before the period 
arrive when the account is finifhed. Though this is true, fill, 
it will not warrant fuch a dedu@tion from the amount of ftock; 
becaufe thefe profits muft be appropriated to the fund out of 
which the firft year’s rent is to be defrayed—a fund almoft, in 
every cafe, a fhort one; therefore, ftanding more in need of aid, 
than capable of giving any affiftance to fupply a deficiency of 
original flock, 
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Next week, it is my intention of being at Barnhill, when we 
will talk over thefe matters. Nay, more, if the providing is all 
ready, or neatly all ready, I truft, that 2 bufinefs upon which the 
happinefs of my life in-a great meafure depends, will be con- 
cluded to the fatisfalion of all parties, and of none more than 

Your Friend and Servant. 


~ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


A New Method of Yoking Horses in Thrashing Machines. 
With a Figure. 


Sir, 

I rake the liberty of fending you a draft and defcription of 
2 new method of yoking horfes in a Thrathing Machine, which, 
T truft, may be acceptable to the readers of your Magazine. The 
following are fome of the advantages arifing from it—Firft, Tlic 
motion of the machine is duly regulated ; fecond, The draught of 
each horfe is proportioned to his ftrength ; thirdly, A driver is 
net required to dire&t the horfés when employed in the machine. 

The draft is repreferted as if the horfe was worked in fhafts, but 
the plan may be eafily followed when he works with a pole and 
fwingle tree ; the only alteration in that cafe being to fubftitute 
a pulley in place of the hook into which the fwingle tree is fixed ; 
which, tégether with a rope faflened to the fwingle tree, and 
pafling over the pulley, anfwers the purpofe completely. At the 
end of this rope, a weight mult be hung in fuch a manner as not 
to touch the ground when the horfe is ftanding, while, at the fame 
time, it allows the fwingle tree to come to the pulley, and pre- 
vent the weight from touching the horte. But, I need not take 
up your time, by detailing further particulars of this new inven- 
tion, the fevera} parts thereof being fully explained in the accom- 
panying defeription. 

My chief ftudy through life has been to improve agricultural 
implements ; on which account, fome flattering marks of appro- 
bation have been beftowed upon me by the gentlemen of this 
county, who have had full opportunities of afcertaining the merit 
of the improvements which I have devifed. ‘The liberal patron- 
age thus b-ftowed, imprefles my mind with the deepeft grati- 
tude, and increafes the defire long entertained of benefiting the 
hufbandman, by the conftru€tion of fuch implements as tend to 
facilitate his numerous and complicated operations. I am, 

, Your, &c. 
Joun GLapsToneEs. 
Castle Douglas, 20th September, 1810. 
Description 
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_ Description of the Figure alluded to in the above Letter. 


A, is the thaft, to which are fixed the wheel, and the arms or‘ 
levers, B, B, by which the horfes drive the machine. 

C, C, C, C, are fhafts fixed in the arms B, B, tm the lower end 
of each of which is a mortife at C, containing a pulley. 

r, r,t, r, are the hooks by which the horles draw, in a direc- 
tion from weft to eaft. 

H, H, are weights, confifting of a barrel with ftones in it, 
each fufpended by the ropes S and D, pafling along the arm B 
on the fide towards the hinder part of the horfe. 

The rope S goes over a pulley at G, and is faftened to the 
hook E. The rope D goes over a pulley in the end of the hook 
E; ‘after which its two ends pafs over two pulleys where the two 
fhafts C, C, join the arm B; whence they go down the thafts, 
and, each going over_a pulley fixed in the mortife at C, pafles 
through the mortife to the other fide of the arm, where it is faft- 
ened by the hook, r, to the horfes hems. Now, 

Since theropes S, D, by which the weight H is. fufpended, 
paffes along the arm B and the thaft C, altogether on the fide to- 
wards the hinder part of the horfe till it comes to the mortise at 
C, through which it pafls to the other fide ; therefore, 

When, by drawing by the hooks r, r, the horfe raifes the 
weight H a the platform I, and keeps it fufpended, a force 
equal to the weight mut act on the fhafts C, C, in the direQion 
in which the horfe moves. Again, 

Since each horfe acts in turning the machine, with a force 
es equal to what balances or fufpends his own weight; there- 
ore, 

The draught of any horfe may be either increafed or dimi- 
nifhed at pleafure, by putting more {tones into his barrel, or tak- 
ing a part out of it. 

The platform I, I, ferves for the weights to reft upon when 
the horfes ftand at eafe. 4 

The pulley at C muft be made to turn like a bed caftor; which 
is effe€ted by fixing the pulley in a block which turns upon a 
centre. By this con{truétion, the dire€tion of the pulley will al- 
ways comply with the pofition of the horfe’s thoulder. 

In the courfe of praétice, I have found that iron chains, con- 
ftruéted like the chain of 2 watch, laft much longer than ropes, 

N is a weight fufpended by the cord-K, which pafles over the 
pulley I, I, I, thence through the wall at L, and o-¢r the pulley P, 
under which it is faftened to the fwivel t.. Through the eye of 
the {wivel paffes an iron rod, descending through the centre of the 
axle or gudgeon at Q. ' 


To 
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To the lower end of the iron rod is fixed a cord; X, for each 
horfe, which paffes under a pulley at S. Hg » 

After leaving the pulley at S, the cord is dite€ted” by: another 
pulley placed at.a, in the lower end of the thaft a,b, [ as to 
meet the horfe in the dire@ion of his courfe, and is faftened to 

his head in the manner of a halter or bridle. The fhaft a, b, may 
be fixed, either to the end of the next arm of the machine, or 
to the end of another fhaft extending outwards from the flay 
which goes between the arm B and the next arm. Now, 

Since the iron rod to which the cord X is fixed turns freely 
round in the fwivel t, the revolving motion of the arm B has no 
effet in drawing the cords either towards a or I, 1,1; and, confe- 
quently, neither tends to raife nor lower the weight N. But; 

If the length of the cord is fo adapted, that the weight N will 
be juft capable of refting on the board Y, when the horfe has 
prefled fo far forward towards a, as to exert fufficient force upon 
the machine, it is evident, that if he falls never. fo little back- 
ward from that pofition, he muft pull the cord with him from 
I, 1,1 towards a, and, confequently, raife the weight from the 
board, and overcome a force equal to its weight at his head, fo 
long as his pofition keeps it fufpended. Hence, f 

The head of the horfe will always be pulled forward by the 
ation of the weight N, as by a perfon leading him, fo long as 
he is not quite forward to the proper drawing pofition. 

The rod c, d, extends through the opening of the fwivel t, and 
turns on a nail atc, in fome part of the roof,.fo as the end, d, 
rifes and falls freely with the fwivel; but will not allow the fwi- 
vel to turn round, fo as to twift the cord, if it fhould happen at 
any time that the rod does not turn quite freely in the fwivel. 

When the machine is intended to ftop, the weight N mutft be 
lifted and- placed on the board O; whereby the horfe will be en- 
abled to fall freely back, and allow the weight H to reft on the 
platform I, I. 


s 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Corxespondence betwixt Sir John Sinclair, Bart. and Mr Wight, 
< Ormiston. 

Sir, 

In a Treatife on the Hufbandry of Scotland, a few copies of 

which were circulated by Sir John Sinclair, Bart., fome informa- 

tion refpe€ting the Leafes and Tenants on t' ¢ eft te of Ormifton 

was inferted, which having been, as EF conc<ived, falsely and im- 

properly stated, produced a correfpondence between Sir John ee 
I clair 
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clair and me; and Sir John having afterwards visited the grounds 
occupied by me, he was fully fatisfied, after ocular infpection, that 
a letter fhould be publifhed in the Farmer's Magazine, ftating, 
that the circumstances had been grossly and falsely represented to 
him. 

I have now fent a copy of Sir John’s letter, and beg that you 
will infert it in the next Number of your ufeful Publication. 

I remain, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 


Davip WicurT. 
Ormiston, October 31, 1810. 


Copy of Letter from Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. to 
Mr Wight, Ormiston. 
Sir, 

In the hafty fketch of the firft chapter of my intended Work 
on the Hufbandry of Scotland, a few copies of which were cir- 
culated for corrections and additional remarks, I happened, in the 
hurry of leaving Edinburgh, very inadvertently, to infert, in a 
note, fome information refpe€ting the leafes and tenants on the 
eftate of Ormifton, tranfmitted to me by a correfpondent, whofe 
name, without his permiflion, it is impoflible for me to difclofe ; 
which note, I regret to find, contained fome very ill founded al- 
lufions and remarks on the management of thefe tenants. 

Having*fince vifited the grounds occupied by you, I am per- 
fe€tly fatisfied that the circumftances, in so far as regards you 
as a tenant on that estate, have been grossly and falsely repre- 
sented. And as the printing thereof originated in the manner 
already explained to you, in hurry, inadvertence and miftake, I 
have refolved to call in the copies that have been put in circula- 
tion, and to expunge the paragraphs complained of, when the 
work is publifhed. I am anxious that any impreflion that note 
may have occafioned fhould be completely done away; which, I 
am perfuaded muft refult from your inferting this letter in a pub- 
lication fo extenfively circulated, and fo generally read, as the 
Farmer’s Magazine. I remain, Sir, your very obedient fervant, 


* Joun Sinciare. 


5. Terrace, Palace Yard, Westminster, 
28th August, 1810. 


Mr David Wight, Ormiston, East Lothian. 
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Extract from the. Examination of Mr Malcolm, Supervisor of Ex- 
cise in Scotland, before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
Communicated by the Earl of Lauderdale. 


Q. How long have you been in the service of government as 
an excife oflicer? A. . Eighteen years. 

Q. Has the Board of Excife been, within this laft year and 
a half, more relax in their endeavours to fupprefs illicit trade than 
formerly? A. I do not think they have. The only fmuggling 
exifting in Scotland, to my knowledge, is illegal diflillation; and, 
for the fuppreflion of that praétice, they have appointed from 
twenty to thirty officers, with five. or fix fupervifors, for the ex- 
prefs purpofe of checking that bufinefs. 

. Q, When did thole appointments take place? As Within 
this twelvemonth. 

Q.. Has illicit. diftillation increafed in Scotland? A. Ira- 
ther think it has. 

Q. ‘To what do you attribute that increafe? A. To the pre- 
dilection the Scotith people have for grain fpirits. 

Q. Cun you {peak to the comparative price of grain and fu- 
gar-ipurts in Scotland? A. Ican only fpeak as to what it fold 

or at the excife fales. 

Q. What is the difference in the price of fugars a rn-{pi- 

rits told at the excife fales? A. I think grain-fpirits will bring 
more than double. There was a fale immediately before I left 
Scotland. I hada letter from the collector in that quarter, fay- 
ing it fold as high as 28s. a gallon. We had a fale im Leith a few 
days before I came away, when it fold from 20s. to 39s. a gallon. 
_ Q. What has fugar-fpirits fold at? A. I fuppofe from 10s. 
to 12s., according to the ftrength. 
. Q.. Are there at prefent as many diftillers entered in the Low- 
Tands of Scotland, as when the diltillation from grain was per- 
mitted? A. ‘There are not. Several of the Lowland diftillers 
have been idle for the laft twelve months. 

Q. Are there as many in the Highlands? A. No: there are 
yery tew in the Highlands. 

Q. Can you ftaté how many there are at prefent? A. I can- 
not be pofitive. I do not believe there are above four or five work- 
ing in the Highlaads of Scotland. 

Q. How gany did there ufe tobe? A. I fuppofe forty or 
fifty. I cannot be pofitive. 

}. If the diftillation from grain continues to be prohibited in 


(5a I Scotland, 
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Scotlahd, What effect do you thittk it will have on the revenue ? 
A. Fthink the ¥evenue mult dectéafe. 

Q. Do you think the decteafe will be very confiderable? A, 
It has decreafed this year: I fuppofe we fhall be deficient a fourth 
or a third. 

Q. Do you think the laws, as they now exift, ate capable of 
preventing illicit diftillation in Scotland, if the diftiflers are obligs 
ed to work from fugar? A. I rather think they ate rot. 

Q. Do you believe that any fyftem of laws could protest the 
diftillers, if im Scotland they continue to work from fugar? Ax 
I do trot think ft is poffible, unlefs they made a penalty to attach 
upon the patith in which illicit ftills are found. 

NOTE BY THE ConDUCTOR. 

Tue above examination fhows, in the cleareft manner, how 
foolith it is to perfift in the prohibition agdinft the ule of corn 
in the diftilleries of Scotland, feeing that, if grain is not fuffer- 
ed to be diftilled in a legal, it will be manufactured in an ille- 
gal manhet, in fpite of the exifting laws. Were fugar and grain 
allowed to be ufed as the manufaflurér pleafed, and a Certain 
drawback given on the fugar thus tiled, fo as th> duties might be e- 
qualized, we prefume all patties would be pleafed ; at leaft, the 
one could not maintain that an improper preference was given to 
the other. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improwement of Highland Estates. 

Sir 

Ont great obftacle in the way of improving landed property, itt 
many parts of Scotland, is the difficulty of bringing the produce 
to market; andéther is, the want of matiure in remote diftricts :— 
thefe operate, perhaps more than any others, againit Scorch agri« 
culture. Now, Sir, give me leave to ftate, for the information of 
your readers, that if any gentleman of large landed property 
withes to improve his eftate, and bring it into the higheft flate of 
cultivation, without sinking money, I thall be happy to have an 
opportunity of putting him ina way of doing fos in fuch 2 mode, 
as will be an example to every landholder in the country. It 
makes no difference to me how far the eftate is fituated froma 
martket—how bad the roads are—or how apparently impoffible im- 
ptovement may appears; becaufe,-in proportion as fuch difficuties 
exift, I thall have credit in overcoming them. ‘This I propofe up« 
on public grounds, for the good of the country, well knowing the 
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various obftacles to general improvement, and lamenting the firua- 
tion that the lower orders of people, in many parts of Scotland. are 
in for-want of that {pecies of improvement, which would r-nder 
their condition comfortable. 

The population of this country can never be increafed, urlefs 
‘we previoufly increafe the means of fupport for the inhabitants ; 
an: I well know, if fuch a {cale of improvement were adopted as 

‘ ave in view, the inhabitants of Great Britain might be doubled. 
. We, inhabitants of this United Kingdom, import burter, cheefe, 
grain, wool, tallow, &c. &c. from our enemies, which S.otland 
could fupply, provided the proper me+ns were adopted. I wih to 
put a ftop to fuch a ruinous fyftem; and if you, Mr Conductor, give 
encouragement to my defign, I thal! be happy to fubmit my plon 
to the confideration of yous readers. Mean time, am your humble 
fervant, PHILANTHROPOS, 

Landon, 1st October, 1810. 


NOTE. 

Tue Conductor will be extremcly happy to receive any plan of 
improvement which tends to promote the welfare and condition of 
the inhabitants of the Britifh ifles. He muft, however, remind 
his correfpondent, that the government of thefe happy iflands t.as 
feldom defcended fo low as to confider the improvement of agri- 
culture worth the flighteft degree of notice. It is unneceffary 
to ftate particulars ; though the Conductor may mention, in gene- 
ral, that a regular and fteady encouragement has, for many years, 
been given to the importation of grain from foreign countries, to 
the great lofs of our home agriculture ; and that the ufe of one of 
our principal grains has been recently prohibited in a manufacture 
of the firit importance. Under thefe circumftances, it is unne- 
ceflary to expect that the country is to be cultivated:to fuch an ex- 
tent, or degree of perfection, as phyfical circymftances. permit ; 
as the moral impediments which ftand in the way,. deter the agri- 
culturift from ftepping out of the ordinary path, or increafing his 
exertions ;—of courfe, the population of i country mutt either 
continue upon its prefent limited fcale, or the inhabitants be fub- 
jected to the evils of dearth or ftarvation, whenever the flighteft 
failure of the crop occurs. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Im, 

Your valuable publication has been the vehicle of much ufeful 
inftruction and information to the public, particularly to that moft 
#mportant clafs whofe em t is to raife food for the whole ; 
as making known the f ing well authenticated fact, _ 
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have fomething of a like tendency ; if not inconfiftent with your 
lan, the infertion of it in your widely circulated Magazine, which 
is greatly in requeft in. our public reading-rooms, is much wifh- 
ed for, by, Sir, your obedient fervant, 
Glasgow, 15th Oct, 1810. j. P. 


Account of the Private Society for Baking Bread in the Calton of 
Glasgow. 
. As the very high price of wheat-bread has, for fome years paft, 
been generally complained of, and. is feverely felt by the middle 
and lower ranks of fociety ; every wellwifher to. the community 
mutt be gratified to hear of the following successful result, from the 
exertions of a few refpectable and public-{pirited individuals, who 
fet on foot, and ftill affift in carrying on, the Calton Baking So- 
ciety without the royalty of Glafgow. ‘ i 
. The refult is—that in the laft twelve months, ending in Septem- 
ber, upwards of 29,000 quartern loaves of fine bread, have been 
baked in their oven, and. delivered out to the fubfcribers, of the 
ftandard weight, 4 lib. s;0z.; and at leaft ad. each loaf, at all 
times, under the Glafgow prices for bread of the fame quality. 
The faving to that fmall portion of the community, who got this, 
bread, has been above. 2421. Sterling in one year. The workmen’s 
wages—a guinea each per week, was paid, and a new oven built, 
—and there ftill remains in hand, a balance ef 29l., from the pro- 
duce of the fales. wr 

When fo confiderable a faving, on the article of- bread, can-be 
derived from afmall circum{cribed fociety, judicioufly arranged and 
conducted ; what immenfe benefit might accrue to many large and, 
populous communities from the general eftablifhment of fimilar fo- 
cieties in their vicinities.? It is hence hoped, that the publication of. 
this fuccefsful trial of two years ftanding, may be the means of in-. 
ducing other public-fpirited individuals, in different quarters, to 
follow up fo good an example. 

This, befides being a benefit to thofe immediately, connected, 
may in‘time be the means of counteracting, ‘in a confiderable de- 
gree, that exclufive monopoly claimed by the Baker Corporations, 
in moft of our large towns. 

NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

We infert the above, though, in our humbie opinion, the faving 
on the concern is not quite diftinétly ftated. "Whether the whole 
faving is 242]. after paying workmen’s wages, &e¢. or only 29]., 
may admit of fome doubt; bu. fuppofing it to be 24al., by. 

livering bread 2d. per quartern loaf below the affize, and. 
that; after paying all expenfes; there remained a balance of aol., 
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from the produce of the files, ftill the difference betwixt thefe 
fums and the allowance made by law to the baker, is not confider- 
able. According to the aflize bie, it would require 604 bolls of 
wheat, or thereby, to produce flour from which fuch a number of 
Joaves.as is condefcended upon could be baked. Now, as feven 
fhillings per boll is allowed to the baker in lieu of expenfe and 
profit on wheat manufaftured, this allowance on 604 bolls a- 
mounts to 211tl. 8s., leaving a balance hardly worth the notice of 
the numerous individuals concerned in the undertaking. Befides, 
the perfonal trouble of feveral of them-would neceflarily be conf- 
derable. 

We are friendly to the divifion of labour, therefore cannot re- 
commend eftablifhments fuch as the above. Were the fyitem fol- 
lowed out to its full extent, we fhould have focieties for flaughter- 
ing cattle, making fhoes, brewing beer ; and, in thort, for prepar- 
ing all the neceffaries of life, without the intervention of a middle- 
man or manufacturer acting upon his own account. It is al- 
moft ynneceffary to fay, that fuch focieties would ultimately prove 
highly ruinous te trade. This requiresnodemonttration. On the 
other hand, numerous abufes might prevail in their proceedings. 
While dire&ted by public fpirited men, who gave their perfonal 
trouble for nothing, all might do very well; but, continued for any 
length of time, the management might get into the hands of imte- 
refted individuals, and produce the moft ruinous confequences to 
thofe embarked in fuch undertakings. 


. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations upon paying Rent in Grain, and upon tle Depreciation 
in the Value eee a ne 


Sir, ' 

Tue following obfervations were firlt fuggefted by the perufal 
of the Paper, ‘ On paying Rent in Grain, according to the Fiars’ 
Prices,’ together with your note thereto annexed, in No. 43. of 
your publication. It was with confiderable diffidence that I com- 
mitted my thoughts on this fubject to paper, fearing there was 
fome radical error in my reafoning, when it led to a refult in fome 
meafure oppofite to the opinion of the Conductor of the Farmer’s 
Magazine. Unable; however, after the moft deliberate exami- 
nation, to difcover this error, I have ventured to fubmit them to 
your confideration, convinced that no difference of opinion will 
prevent their being inferted, fhould they appear worthy either of 
fopport or refutation. 

It is impoflible for any perfon, who has obferved the change 
that has taben place, in the courfe of the lait 15 years, in the no- 
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minal value of every article of living, to refrain from drawing a 
‘comparifon between his condition as it is at prefent, and what it 
may be 15 years hence. This remark is particularly applicable to 
the landed proprietor. If he lets his eftate to-day at a fixed money 
rent, on a leafe of 1g years, he muft fee that his income for that pe- 
riod is determined ; that, unlefs he confine his expenditure far with- 
in it during the firft years of the leafe, he may, by the latter part of 
it, be reduced from the comforts to the bare neceflaries of life. 

To thofe who may find it difficult, even in the years of plenty, 
to preferve any thing like an equality between their receipts and 
difburfements, fuch a profpeé is certainly very gloomy; and no 
wonder they fhould endeavour to provide againft the future, with- 
out encroaching too much on the prefent. The moft effe€tual 
means of accomplifhing this, in the cafe of landed proprietors, 
would be, to flipulate with their tenants for grain rents. ‘This 
would certainly bcdie them ayainft any diminution in the relative 
value of their income. But then, it is only removing the load 
from themfelves upon others who are lefs able to bear it. Sucha 
fyftem would in fac be facrificing the very existence of one clafs of 
men, to the comfort and convenience of another. This you have 
already fhown to be the cafe, when grain is either paid in kind, or 
converted at the fiars’ price, every year refpeCtively. But I beg 
leave to go a ftep further, and maintain, that even the plan pro- 
pofed by your correfpondent G. K. K., of converting the grain at 
the average of the fiars’ price for the 20 preceding years, as op- 
preffive to the cultivator of the foil. Were lands let, in general, fo 
as to afford the tenant a fair profit even fromthe commencement 
of his leafe, there could be no poflible obje€tion to the plan allud- 
ed to. But is it not notorious, that, in nine cafes out of ten, the 
tenant’s profit for feveral years is very inadequate,—nay, in many 
cafes, nothing at all? Nor is it a fuflicient reply to this remark, 
that farmers ought not to take land on fuch terms. It might, in 
like manner, be argued in fupport of the property-tax as it pre- 
fently affeéts farmers, that no man ought to take a farm, uylefs he 
is fure it will yield him a profit equal to half his rent. But, Sir, 
we are {peaking of what farmers in general do,—not of wat they 
ought to do. If, therefore, it is a fact, that farmers reap little or 
no profit for feveral years after the commencement of their leafes; 
and if they calculate upon a continued increafe in the value of e- 
very article of agricultural produce when they take their farms, 
which a great proportion of them do, (and very reafonably, as 
I thall afterwards attempt to fhow), is it fair to deprive them 
of the chance of indemnifying themfclves at the end, for the 
loffes they may have fuftained, and the privations they may 
have endured at the beginning? They have, no doubt, a 
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chance ftill remaining, in the improvements that may hereafter be 
made in agriculture. But, befides that this is more precarious, the 
enjoyment of one right is no compeniation for the lofs of another. 
Nor let it be faid, that the tenant would ave an equivalent in a 
. greater length of leafe; for, the evil tq be remedied, originates in 
removing what, in a great meafure, conftitutes the value of a long 
leafe ; at leaft in land that has been for any confiderable time im- 
proved. The fyftem of your correfpondent then would be injuri- 
ous to the individual cultivator of the foil ; and, therefore, ultimate- 
ly fo to the agricultural intereft of the country. 
:” But it may be here objeéted—Is the whole inconvenience arifing 
from the depreciation of money to fall upon the landed proprietor ? 
—While every other man’s income keeps pace with the increafing 
price of every article of living, is his alone to remain ftationary ? 
To this I would reply—If, during the firft fix or feven years of a 
Jeafe, the tenant pays a rent which fwallows up the greater part of 
the produce of his farm, the landlord actually receives more than 
the fair value of his land ;—and, becaufe this is the cafe for fix or 
feven years—does it follow that it ought to be fo for nineteen, or 
for ever? Is it not more reafonable,; that the tenant fhould have 
his turn of drawing large profits as well as the landlord ? 
' Tam sensible this will appear but poor comfort to such as can- 
not bring themselves to provide against a distant evil, by denying 
themsélves a little present Srittheation. I would therefore take 
the liberty of recommending to them a plan, which, I believe, is 
seldom acted upon, but which may, in some measure, remove 
the evil complained of ; and that is, to let their farms so as that 
the leases may expire at different periods. A proprietor of three 
farms, for example, by having one out of lease every tenth year, 
‘would very materially counteract the effect of depreciation, in 
diminishing his income, even though the leases extended to thir- 
ty years. But, should this also prove ineffectual, I confess I 
know of no other fair means that could be adopted for security 
against the evil complained of. F say fair; for, certainly, the 
landlord could never. be justified in procuring relief by oppressing 
the tenant. ~ 
’ J now beg leave to make a few remarks on an objection, which 
T have not yet noticed, but which is the most formidable of any 
to the doctrine I have been endeavouring to establish.: The ob- 
jection alluded to ‘is to be found in the concluding paragraph of 
your remarks on G. K. K.’s paper (No. 43, p. $30) 5 and, though 
there stated only in the form of a concession, will nevertheless 
be found to carry with it no inconsiderable weight. I shall take 
the liberty of transcribing the whole passage. © 
\ £ After all, as money is the most convenient medium ae 
wesaes ‘ ; ‘, 2 . aw bes « seller 
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seller and buyer, we hope it will long be the prevailing standard 
for fixing the rent of land. We are not to expect that a depre- 
ciation, such as has taken place during the past fifteen years, 
can continue in the value of money; otherwise, it wouid, in 
process of time, sink so low as to be of no value at all. Still, 
as the depreciation may go on so long as war continues, we 
have no objection against paying rent in grain, according to the 
plan suggested by our correspondent, so as landed proprietors 
may not be deterred from granting leases. Ultimately, such a 
plan may be of advantage to both parties, there being an equal 
chance that the prices of corn will fall below the present rates, 
as that the value of movey will be further depreciated.’ 

That the depreciation in the value of money will continue to 
be as rapid as it has been for the last fifteen years, I would by no 
means assert; but, with deference to the opinion just now quot- 
ed, 1 am inclined to think, that, if left to take its natural course, 
it will have a tendency to be still further depreciated. . In order 
to a-cer ain either the truth or falsehood of this proposition, it 
is necessary to inquire into the principles upon which the depre- 
ciation of money depends. In order to prevent ambiguity, how- 
ever, it may be proper to observe, that the phrase ‘ depreciation of 
money’ may have two significations, which, though very differ- 
ent, have frequently been confounded. The first of these is a 
decrease in value of one species of currency compared with ano- 
ther, as in the case of paper-money and the precious metals, 
when the former, from suspicion of the credit of the issuer—its 
not being convertible at will into gold and silver, or some other 
Jocal circumstance—falls below the value of the sum for which it 
was origimally issued. 

The second application of the words, is to express that change 
in the value of money in general, by which the same sum, ei- 
ther paper or gold, will not purchase the same quantity of goods 
at one period, which it did at another. As itis depreciation in 
the last sense that is most intimately connected with the subject 
I am now considering, it is to this | shall confine my remarks. 
In both senses, however, it affords matter of most important in- 
quiry, more especially at a time like the present, when it has 
been found necessary to make the state of currency the subject 
of kzislative investigation. 

It seems to be a commanly received opinion, that the depre- 
ciation we are now considering is owing to there being a greater 
quantity of currency, of one kind or another, than is necessary to 
meet the demands of trade ; and. that this superabundance origi- 
nates in an excessive issue of paper-money. This is no doubt a 
short, and may appear, at first sight, a satisfactory solution of a 
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difficult question ; but I apprehend it will be found, on inquiry, 
that no such thing as an excessive issue of paper-money can take 
place; and that the principle of depreciation must therefore be 
sought elsewhere. 

As bank-notes are obligations upon the party issuing them, to 
pay the bearer, on demand, (for we are not speaking of the Bank 
of England), acertain quantity of gold and silver,—it is evident, 
that no notes will be issued till an equivalent has been received ; 
that is, no notes will be thrown into circulation till the issuer has 
received either their valye in gold and silver, or a security for the 
repayment of their value, at a future period. Now, it is evident, 
that, whatever number of notes are issued, if their equivalent 
is received in gold and silver, they can never add to the quantity 
of circulating medium ; because they go only to supply the place 
of the gold and silver for which they were given in exchange. 
Here, therefore, no excessive issue can take place. 

With regard to the notes which are issued upon security of re- 
payment at a future period, the case is different. A new species 
of currency is thrown into circulation, without any apparent di- 
minution in the old. The quantity of circulating medium, there- 
fore, must be increased ; but let us see how far this increase will 
ge on. When the banker issues notes upon securities converti- 

le into cash at a future time, it is evident he must have an al- 
lowance for the time that elapses between his paying out the mo- 
ney and his receiving it again. The man, therefore, who gets 
notes in this way, pays a premium for them, by granting secuti- 
y for a greater sum than he actually receives. Now, it is clear, 
that no man will do this, unless he finds himself absolutely in 
need of currency, or has a prospect of employing it to advantage 
in the way of trade. But the notes that are issued for either of 
these purposes, instead of being superfluous, are absolutely ne- 
cessary to supply what would otherwise be a deficiency in the 
currency of the country. It follows, therefore, that whether 
notes be issued for gold and silver immediately received, or on 
securities of after payment, they can never exceed the demand 
for currency ; that is, an excessive issue of paper-money cannot 
exist. Where, then, is the boasted principle on which many 
have accounted, not only for the depreciation in the value of mo- 
ney, but for every convulsion that has lately shaken the mercan- 
tile world? Tt proves to be a mere creature of the imagination, 
conjured up for the couvenience of those who wish to finda 
cause, but are uswilling to submit to the drudgery of searching 
for it. In matters of speculation, the assumption of a false prin- 
¢iple may be tolerated without any dangerous consequences 3 but 
when it 1s applied to the investigation of a subject poring Se 
est 
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best interests of society--when employed to support conclusions 
that strike at the prosperity, nay, at the very existerice, of a 
whole class of the community, it becomes an imperious duty to 
expose its fallacy, and deprive it of that authority to which it ne- 
ver was entitled. It is from this conviction I have ventured to 
state what appears to me erroneous in the general opinion on the 
subject of depreciation; and shall now attempt another solution 
of this important question. 

If there is any truth in what has already been advanced, it is 
evident, that an increase in the quantity of circulating medium 
must be preceded by an iacrease’ in ‘trade and manufactures; for 
it is that only which can create a demand for additional currency. 
But it is equally evident, that, whatever requires an increase of 
capital, must add to the demand, and consequently to the rate of 
labour; and, since every article must either repay the expense 
incurred in producing it, or cease to be produced, this increased 
price of labour will ultimately affect whatever is brought to the 
market. It appears, then, that an increase in trade and manufac- 
tures has a tendency to raise the price of every article which it is 
their object to produce. - Now, when it is considered how rapid- 
ly the spirit of improvement spreads when once introduced, it is 
easy to see how every thing must quickly rise in price, and con- 
tinue to do so, till something occur to check that improvement 
in which the increase of price originated. Here then is a prin« 
ciple sufficient to account for_the depreciation of money, or (to 
use the vulgar phrase, which is perhaps the most correct of the 
two) the increase in the price of every commodity, very different 
from the excessive issue of paper-money. I do not mean to as- 
sert, that bank-notes have no effect whatever in creating this rise 
of price. ‘Though they are. called into circulation by improve- 
ment, yet they act, in their. turn, as a stifnulus to it, by afford. 
ing the adventurer those accommodations, in the way of capital, 
which he could not find anywhere else ; and must therefore ul- 
timately tend to raise the price of every commodity. ‘They do 
so, however, only in this indirect way ; and it may safely be as. 
serted, that 2 progressive depreciation in the value of money is 
a necessary consequence of progressive improvement. 

Instead, therefore, of complaining, either of depreciation or 
the quantity of paper-currency, we ought to consider them as 
certain marks of growing prosperity. From the great quantity of 
paper that is in circulation in almost every country, it is evident, 
that gold and silver do not exist in suflicient quantities to meet 
the demands of trade; and what would be the consequence if 
this deficiency were not supplied ? It may perhaps be answered, 
that the precious metals actually in circulation would increase in 
Vaiue, 
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value, so as to be sufficient for all the purposes of commerce and 
manufacture. But who does not see that this is inconsistent 
with the great principle that must ever regulate the production of 
any article? Such an increase’in the value of money would ap- 
pear, nay, would actually be, a depression in the price of the 
goods for which it is given. And what would be the immediate 
consequence of such a depression ?—unquestionabiy a limited 
production of every article: in other words, it would couse a 
stagnation in trade, and prove an insuperabie barrier to improve- 
ment of every description. 

From what has been stated, the truth of the proposition, viz. 
that money will have a tendency to be still further depreciated, 
appears to be fairly established, at least with regard to this coun. 
try ; for, I presume, nobody will deny that we are still in a state 
of progressive improvement. To return, then, to the a 
question :—Is thére any thing preposterous in the conduct of the 
farmer, when he calculates upon this depreciation on taking his 
farm, and engages to pay a rent far beyond what the present state 
of things would authorize, did he not look forward to the future 
for a full compensation for every Joss ? On the contrary, is it 
not perfectly consistent with every maxim of prudence and cau- 
tion—supported by the experience of the past, and by whatever, 
in the natural course of things, can promise success? Nor would 
the advantages thus held out to the erterprizing farmer, be garn- 
ed at the expense of any other class of society ;—they would be 
but a just compensation for sacrifices of no ordinary magmtrde 
—the fair, the well-earned reward of persevering industry. Who 
then but must feel indignant at the proposal of iny measure, cal- 
culated to deprive such men of the benefits to which they are so 
justly entitled? Who but must regret, that a most useful mem- 
ber of society is every moment liable to have his most reasonable 
expectations disappointed—his fairest prospects blasted—and his 
industry deprived of its just reward—by the interference of igno- 
rance, partiality, or oppression? Yet such, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is the situation of the British farmer,—not, indeed, from 
his connexion with his landlord, but with a higher, and therefore 
a more dangerous power. He has already been deprived of rights, 
enjoyed by every other class of the community—aggrieved, with- 
out the possibility of redress—and suffering for the misconduct of 
distant colonies. After this, what may he not fear? The day, 
perhaps, is not far distant, when he shall find himself at the 
mercy of a proud monopoly for those pecuniary accommodations, 
without which, no enterprize of moment can be undertaken with 
any prospect of success. Certain political speculations have late- 
ly appeared, which would inducc a belief, that some measure is 
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in contemplation for restricting the issue of bank-notes, by throw- 
ing them into the hands of a few. Should such a measure be 
carried into effect, the consequence will be fatal, not to the farm- 
er only, but to the trader and manufacturer. The free issue of 
paper-money ig now so Closely interwoven with our prospe- 
rity—I may say with our very existence, both as a commercial 
and agricultural people—that any attempt at separation must be 
dangerous in the extreme. Awful, then, is the responsibility 
which that man incurs, who, in compliance with the interested 
few, or to advance the political influence of a pasty, dares to ha- 
zard the dreadful experiment. 
- [have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Near Perth, 1st Nov. 1810. R. G. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

As the sentiments of the Conductor are not very different from 
those expressed in the first and concluding parts of the above 
intelligent and well written Paper, it is unnecessary to say one 
word on the subjects therein embraced : But, differing materially 
from his respectable Correspondent concerning the depretiation 
of the circulating medium, and considering several of his opi- 
nions to have an erroneous and mischievous tendency, the Con- 
ductor feels it his duty to offer a few cursory observations 
on a subject confessedly of great importance to the welfare and 
prosperity of the community. Since the report of the Bullion 
Committee was laid before the public, the alleged depretiation 
of the circulating medium has engaged more than ordinary at- 
tention; and, upon that account, the above Paper, though just 
now receiyed, is, without loss of time, submitted to the consi- 
deration of our readers. 

In the first place, as the price or value of every commodity is re- 
gulated by the quantity of that commodity in the market, it seems 
plain, that, in proportion as the circulating medium is scarce or 
plentiful in the market, so will its value or worth be regulated or 
ascertained. Were ten millions of gold, or, which under existing 
circumstances is precisely the same thing, were ten millions of 
bank notes, circulated in a market which usually was supplied 
by five millions, the effect would be to increase the price or no- 
minal value of every article vended or sold in that market. This 
point is so clear, that we shall not stop to argue it. 

In the second place, though a paper circulation, to a certain 
extent, is necessary in every country, particularly in those where 
trade and manufactures are extensively carried on, yet, an ex- 
cessive circulation of paper, is at all times mischievous, and 
ought to he guarded against; otherwise the natural order of 
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things may be turned topsy turvy, and the safety of the state be 
ultimately endangered. _We know of no other safeguard against an 
excessive circulation, except the ancient one of paying in specie for 
every piece of paper issued; and, were this rule soetel te the 
evil of an excessive circulation would not be felt. But our Cor- 
respondent contends, ‘ that no such thing as an excessive circula- 
tion of paper money can take place ;’ though he neglects to assign 
any solid reason in support of this strange opinion. Has he forgot 
the forced circulation of the Douglas and Heron Bank, whereby a 
million of paper money was, perhaps, issued out, when one-tenth 
of the sum might have carried on all the business which the Com- 
pany ought to have executed, as the solvent partners found to their 
cost, when the concern was winded up? And is he not aware of 
the means too often used by many people to raise money in sup- 
port of concerns which ought never to have been undertaken ? 
‘The facility given to the discounting of bills, necessarily causes 
an excessive circulation. In numerous instances, money, or, 
which is the same thing to the argument, paper, is in that way 
put into the hands of people who have no claim to possess it. 
Bankers, in fact, like all other traders, wish to push their ar- 
ticle into the circle ; and, providing a sufficient number of names 
are furnished for their security, they are seldom scrupulous whe- 
ther a bill is granted for value really received, or merely for the 
temporary accommodation of the grantor. 

In the dhird place, it appears, that there can be no check or 
guard egainst excessive circulation, except paying in specie of 
one kind or other; because, when this rule is established, every 
bank would limit its issues as nearly as possible to the extent of 
capital stock in its possession; at least, if that limit was ex- 
ceeded, the disease would, of itself, soon work a cure. At this 
time, however, there is no such check: hence, the extraordinary 
emission of paper money since 1797, when an act of Parliament 
was passed for restraining the Bank ef England from paying in 
specie. It may be alleged, that this act extends only to the 
national Banks of England and Ireland, and that all other banks 
remain upon their former footing. So they do, in a certain 

‘sense ; though iene it is impracticable to make any one of 
them pay in specie. Bank notes, confessedly, are not a legal 


tender; though those of the Bank of ~~ to ali intents and 


purposes, come under that description. If we are not mistaken, 
there is a clause in the restraining act prohibiting legal diligence, 
if Bank of England notes are consigned ; and, if this is the case, 
a distinction was made by the act, when, in fact, no difference 

remained. 
In the fourth place, many doubts are entertained, whether ¢ an 
increase 
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increase in the quantity of circulating medium must be preceded 
by an inctease in trade and manufactures,’ as maintained by our 
Correspondent. If the articles we manufactured, and in which 
we trade, were always sold at the same prices, our Correspondent 
would be quite in the right; but these prices varying from day 
to day, the rule he has laid down must be regarded as unfound- 
ed and fallacious. The circulating medium, so long as it con- 
sists almost entirely of paper, may be doubled, tripled, and qua- 
drupled, without the slightest advance taking place in the trade 
and manufactures of the country; seeing, if the price or no- 
minal value of the articles manufactured are increased, so must 
the amount of circulating medium be likewise increased. Were 
the circulating medium chiefly in specie, this could not possibly 
be the case ; Seskeem an increase in specie would of itself be a 


convincing proof that trade and manufactures had increased, o- 
therwise an increased quantity of specie would net have been 
imported into the country. 

In the ffth place, whether the depretiation of money will go 
on in the same rapid manner as during the past twelve years, is 
a matter entirely within the womb of futurity; though we frank« 
ly confess, that, under existing circumstances, every probability 


seems to be on the other side. Without entering into particu- 
lars, we shall only caution our agricultural friends against trust- 
ing too much to the continuance of such a depretiation. The 
trade of the country is evidently in a critical state; and, high- 
ly as we estimate the agriculture of Britain, we are not so foolish 
as to suppose, that it could iprosper and flourish, were manu- 
factures and commerce checked and curtailed, 

We have thus hazarded, on the spur of the moment, a few 
desultory observations on one branch of the above paper, think- 
ing the opinions animadverted upon might lead many honest 
farmers into error, when estimating the supposed value of land. - 
Probably the subject may be afterwords resumed, when we have 
greater leisure to deliver our sentiments in a more regular 
shape. ’ 

Since writing the above, we have seen Mr Huskisson’s able 

and judicious pamphlet, wherein * the question concerning the" 
depretiation of owr currency ig stated and examined.’ As that | 
gentléman’s opinions seem much the same with those we entertain 

upon the subject, a short extract from his work shall be given, 

referring a fuller account of the pamphlet to a future occasion. 

Mr Huskisson, after explaining the state of our circulation 
when an act for the temporary suspension of cash payments was 
passed by the legislature, says— 

* This act did not repeal any of the former regulations to which 
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I have adverted, and which are the foundation of our money sys- 
tem. Neither did it make bank notes a legal tender. It did not 
alter, in any respect, the existing state of the law, either as to the 
weight or the fineness of the “ore coin ; or the act of the 39th of 
the King. It merely suspended other provisions of law (having in 
themselves no reference to our circulation, or 1 system), by 
which, in default of payment, the person and oaks of a debtor 
are made liable for his debt. This liability it suspended, in cases 
where a tender shall have been made to the creditor, of the amount 
of his claim, in notes of the Bank of England. 

* If it had been proposed, at once, to make bank notes a legal 
tender, and, in direct terms, to enact, that every man should, thence- 
forward, be obliged to receive them as equivalent to the gold coin 
of the realm, without reference to the quantity of gold bullion 
which might be procured by a bank note of any given denomina- 
tion ; oa a proposition would have excited universal alarm, and 
would have forcibly drawn the attention of the legislature and the 
public to the real nature of our circulation, and to the possible con- 
sequences of such an innovation. But, certainly, nothing of the 
sort was in the contemplation of any man when the first suspension 
act was passed. That it was then considered and proposed, as an 
expedient which would be but of short duration, the course of the 
proceedings in Parliament abundantly indicates. 

* Such being the original character of the measure, it is not ex- 
traordinary, that, in that crisis, Parliament, without much hesita- 
tion, and without any suspicion of the ultimate possible conse- 
quences, should have afforded a temporary protection from arrest 
to a debtor, who should have made a tender of payment in bank 
notes. But if, in the year 1797, it had been foreseen that this tem- 
porary expedient would be attempted to be converted into a system 
for an indefinite number of years; and that, under this system, in 
the year 1810, every creditor, public or private, subject or alien, to 
‘whom the law, as it then stood, and as it now stands, had secured 
the payment of a pound weight of standard gold for every 46l. 
14s, 6d. of his just demand, would be obliged to accept, in full sa- 
tisfaction, about 10} ounces, or not more than seventeen shillings 
in the pound, with a prospect of a still further reduction in every 
subsequent year ; it is impossible to conceive, that the attention and 
feelings of Parliament would not have been alive to all the indivi- 
dual injustice, and ultimate public calamities, incident to such a 
state of things; and that they would not have provided for the ter- 
mination of the restriction, before it should have wrought so much 
mischief, and laid the foundation of so much copfusion in all the 
dealings and trarisactions of the community.’ p. 9—11. 





On Reaping Machines. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Reaping Machines. 
Sir, 

Mr Meikle’s invention of a Thrashing Machine, which is found 
to answer the purpose so well, as to be adopted by the farmers, 
great and small, iu Scotland, sets this country, in respect to the 
facility, expedition and perfection of thrashing corn, before every 
other nation, ancient or modern. 

In reaping, however, which is perhaps a still more important 
operation, we have hitherto made little practical improvement. 
A machine for teaping corn expeditiously, neatly and cheaply, 
being therefore one of the greatest of all desiderata, permit me 
td liy before your readers a short description of a Machine of 
this sort given by two ancient Roman writers on agriculture. 

Pliuvy and Paliadius mention a reaping machine used by the 

antient Gauls, which they describe as follows—‘ In that part of 
France that is most level, they use a very expeditious mode of 
reaping, aud by a machine with one ox, cut down a lurge field, 
even in the space of a day. This reaping machine has two 
wheels, and is pushed forward by an ox. When this ma- 
chixe is pushed through standing corn, the ears are compre- 
hended in teeth like a heckle, and cut off and thrown into a box 
in the machine.” 
In Scotland, indeed, the straw is accounted so valuable, that 
ho machine that does not pay due regard to that article, would 
probably be adopted. Give me leave, therefore, barely to men- 
tion, that a reaping machine has been invented that acts, in cer- 
tain ,respects, in the same manner as that above described, being 
pushed forward on wheels by one horse, and which cuts down 
the corn on a ridge at once, by means of two opposite scythes, 
and aiso ays the straw in regular order, in heaps of the size of a 
sheaf, It is hoped most sincerely, that it may answer in prac- 
tice. 

Varro mentions three modes of reaping practised in Italy. Ta 
the neighbourhood of Rome, he-says, tuey, in his day, cut the 
stalks in the middle with hooks, the upper part of which, with 
the ears, was immediately carried in baskets to the thrashing 
floor. The straw below the hand was afterwards cut, he does 
not say how; but most probably with a scythe, as they gene- 
rally reap all sorts of corn in England; and it would, of course, 
be put up as hay. The second method, he observes, was prac» 
tised. generally in Umbria, where they cut the straw close to the 
ground with a hook ; and after it was made into sheaves, they 
ttripped-the ears from the stalks, and carried them in baskets to 


the 
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the thrashing floor. The third mode was the practice at Pice. 
num, where they used a wooden shovel, having an iron heckle 
or comb at its extremity, with which they cut off the ears, and 
left the straw standing, to be afterwards cut down. Which last 
method is reported by Columella to answer very well, when the 
crop was thin; but to be vety troublesome, when the crop was 
thick. 

Pliny also mentions, that, in many places, they reaped corn 
by pulling up the plants by the root: This, they alleged, served 
the ground as a sort of ploughing, while it afforded long straw 
for thatching houses, and much fodder for cattle. ‘ 

A. 8. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Horse Language. 
Sir, 

In a late Number of your work, a Correfpondent wifhed to be 
informed concerning the moft proper language to be ufed in the 
management of horfes, when employed at plough or cart. Not 
having obferved any anfwer to his requeft, give me leave to com- 
municate an abftract of the language ufed upon my farm for the 
dire€tion of horfes, Other people may ufe a different: diale&t to 
their working ftock, but I have always thought it more eligible 
to teach fervants according to my own diCtionary, than to fuffer 
them to inftruét, 7. e. to beat the horfes for feveral months, till 
they had fufficiently learned the diale& of other places. 

When my horfes are put to the plough, the fervant cries ‘ go 
on.” If they do not move immediately, he makes them feel the 
reins; and if he wants them to go wider, or towards the land, 
he orders them to * come on,’ and vice versa, to * go off,’ ace 
cording to circumftances, always calling to them by their “names. 
If they do not move witha quick ftep, the order, ‘ go on,’ is 
repeated; and at the end of the ridge, ‘ come again,’ is called 
cut, when the turn is to the left; and ‘ jee again,’ when the’ 
turn is to the right. When the fervant wants the horfes to ftop, 
he calls ¢ wo;” founding the word full and long. Any other 
language, I confider to be totally unneceffary, when horfes ‘are 
employed at plough or cart; and in giving this opinion, I {peak 
from the experience of many years. Iam, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 
A Farmer. 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


The Conductor, from perfonal obfervation, is quite aware of 
the benefit which follows an uniform and fteady mode of giving 
direCtions to farm horfes, when employed at plough or cart; and, 
for the information of his readers, willingly gives a place to the 
above communication, though very likely many of them may 
think that the language to horfes therein mentioned is not very 
diferent from what is commonly ufed. Be that as it may, the 
Conductor earneftly recommends, that the language. ufed to horfes 
upon any farm fhould be conftantly adhered to, whatever change 
may take place with the fervants employed to manage them; o- 
therwife the horfes may fuffer materially before they are able to- 
comprehend inftructions given in, wiat may be called, a differs 
ent diale@t. In almoft all the corn countries, where horfes are 
regularly employed, the Conductor believes that attention to thofe 
matters is feldom neglected. From feveral communications re« 
cently come to hand, he is fatisfied, that farmers are not inattens 
tive to the right management of their horfes. To fave room, an 
extract fhall be given from the letter of a tefpe€table Agricul- 
turift in Angus—a county full of good horfes, and where regu. 


lar management is as much practifed as in any other Scotifh 
county. In that county, a rein of any fort is not ufed, unlefs to 
a young or fraétious horfe ; and the language conftantly adopt- 
ed feems to be fuch, as to anfwer the object in the completeft 
manners 


Our Correfpondent fays— 

1. To make the horfes go forward, ufe the words * Go on;’ or 
merely the common chuck with the tongue, as ufed by all coach 
men in the world. ; 

2. To make the horfes go to the right hand fide, the word 
© Queesh,’ pronounced ftrong, is ufed. 

3. To make them come to the left hand, the word ‘ Mather, * 
pronounced more gently, is ufed. ‘ Mather,’ is evidently a con- 
traction of © Come hither.’ 

4. To make them ftop, the word ‘ Wo,’ pronounced flow and 
long, is ufed. 

It does not appear that any language more fimple, fhort, or 
ftrongly contrafted, than the above, can be employed. In fact, 
the words ufed include every poflible order to the horfe neceffary 
to be given. Wi 
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Tue nature of the weather, during the harveft months, was very dif. 
ferent from what ufually prevails at that period of the year,—being al- 
mot conftantly. dry,—often warm and foggy,—and generally calm and 
ferene. Owing to thefe circumftances, 2 very iarge proportion of the 
corn crops was harvelted in excellent cond tion; though, by our accounts 
from feveral diftriéts, it alfo appears that a confiderable qvantity, chiefly of 
oats, was heated an! damaged by thofe who did not reflect, that, in 
fuch a feafon, a longer period than common was required to fit and pre- 
pare corn for the ftack-yard. Mott of the oat fielis, owing to the ravages 
of the grub in May, were alfo mixed with greens when reaped: hence, 
a large fteck of patience, and much perfonal inveltigation, were called 
for, before thofe oats were fufficiently winned to keep in a flack. To- 
wards the end of O&ober wetnefs enfued, and occafioned the {mall quan- 
tity of corn then in the fields to be imperfe€lly harvefted. Even in 
fome diftri&s, part of the crop remains in the open air at the date of 
this article ; though this proportion is fo trifling, as hardly to affect the 
— refult. Taking it as a whole, the crop may be ellimated as of 

uperior quality, and as harveited ia much better condition than thofe 
of the two preceding years. 

To be more particular.—Wheat, almoft in every cafe, is excellent as 
to grain, weighing from 62 to 65 lib. per Linlithgow firlot ; but, in ma- 
ny diftris, owing to imperfeé& feed, wetnefs of weather when fown, and 
feverity of the fpring months, it was confidered to be thin on the ground, 
efpecially on clay foils, and by no means fo productive as in the years 1804, 
§ 6&7. Barley is a fair crop; and, being well ripened, by acontinued 

ot fun in September, contains an extraordinary quantity of faccharine mat- 
ter. Oats are almoft every where above an average, both as to quantity 
and quality ; thofe of the potato kind yielding, at the mill, nine {tones 
of meal, Amfterdam, for 64 lib. avoirdupois of the raw meterial. 
Beans and Peas, in many places, were of great bulk ; but being, in 
numerous inflances, imperfe&tly podded and ripened, are confidered as 
below par. Turnips, which, at the date of our lait, promifed'to be un- 
ufually abundant, were attacked by mildew during the’ dry weather in 
harvelt, and their growth was thereby ftunted confiderably. Apprehen- 
fions are entertained that this valuable efculent will fall an eafy viétim to 
froft, fhould weather of that kind prevail with feverity during the win- 
ter months, 

According to all our accounts, the fowing of wheat was generally 
executed under favourable circumftances, and to an unufual extent ; but 
fome of our correfpondents remark, that the fuccefs of the crop was in 
many cafes hazarded"by thofe who fowed upon dry, rough fallows, in 
the end of September and beginning of October; and, in fupport of 
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their opinioti, maintain, that few or no fields fown under the above cir- 
cumftances, prefent eithet a full or regular braird,—obje&-, undoubted- 
ly, of great confequence. We fhall keep thefe things in view, through 
the after feafon ; and, without giving any opinion at this time, delay 
fome obfervations intended to be offered on fowing during dry weather, 
till the refult of this year’s fowing is completely afcertained. 

The prices of grain have fallen confiderably fince the commencement 
of harveft,—a circumftance which fully confirms what we have {tated re« 
fpecting the feveral crops. Indeed, a fall in value, when ary article is found 
and in good condition, is a fure indication that the market is abundantly 
fupplied with it. In a feafon like the preceding one, fuch a criterion 
was hy flo means to be depended upon,—a large propor ion of the grain 
then prefented for fale being of imperfe&t quality in tue firft inftance, 
and afterwards damaged fo much by adverfe weather, as in fact to be 
almot unfit either for the ufe of man or beaft. 

With a full crop of barley and oats, and thefe articles at moderate 
prices, confidering the prefent value of money, moft of people expeét- 
ed that the diftilleries would be opened by Royal, proclamation thirty 
days after the 1ft of O&ober, agreeable to the claufe inferted in the 
act paffed laft feffion of Parliament for continuing the prohibition againft 
the ufe of grain in the diftilleries. ‘The claufe alluded to was framed 
for the exprefs purpofe of permitting diftillation from corn, fhould the. 
crop prove a good one ; and, that it was a good one, independent of 
any thing already ftated, is amply confirmed by his Majeity’s Order in 
Council for returning thanks in all the churches and chapels of the king- 
dom on that account. His Majefty’s minifters, however, did not act 
confiftently on this o¢cafion. To have been confiftent, a proclamation 
for opening the diftilleries fhould have followed the one for returning 
thanks, &c. ; but any thing of that kind has hitherto been neglected. 
To quicken their fteps, and furnifh reafons for exércifing the powers 
vefted ia his Majefty by the aé of laft feffion, feveral counties petition. 
ed his Majefty, that he would be gracioufly pleafed to iffue his Royal. 
proclamation for fufpending the prohibitory law, as a continuance of 
the prohibition would undoubtedly prove highly detrimental, in the firft 
inftance, to the agricultural intereft of Britain, and, eventually, to the 
profperity of the ftate. A copy of one of thefe petitions, drawn up 
by au intelligent nobleman, fhall be prefented in this Number. Unfor- 
tunately, his Majefty, much about the time of prefenting that and other 
petitions, was feized with an alarming illnefs, which, of courfe, pre- 
vented him from giving that relief to the petitioners, confidently ex- 
pected by them and other people. 

The manufa€turing and commercial bodies foon took the alarm, and 
were wot long in framing and prefenting petitions for continuing the pro- 
hibition, under the alleged pretence, that, if it was withdrawn, bread. 
corn would become fcarce and dear in thefe kingdoms. Among other 
tefpe&table public bodies who met and petitioned on the occafion, the 
Cuamber or Commerce in Glafgow is entitled to moft confideration ;' 
Becanfe the members are ss — generally well acquainted with: 
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every thing relative to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain. 
The proceedings of the Chamber were publifhed in almoft every new!f- 
paper: and, being anfwered by a writer in the Edinburgh Couraat, to 
fave trouble we fhall adopt the fentiments of that gentleman as our own, 
and then difmifs the fubject. 

¢ The proceedings of the Chamber may be confidered as four fepa- 
rate and diftin@ refolutions. In the firft, it ts declared, that “ the 
mecting was decidedly of opinion, that, in the difturbed ftate of our 
foreign relations, and with the ports of the enemy ‘hut againft our com- 
merce, the ftopping diftilation from grain has been the means of miti- 
gating the evils which fuch circumttances are calculated to produce.” 
Now, when it is confidered that, at no period of our hiftory, bas yrain 
been imported with more facility, and to a greater extent, than during 
the paft twelve months, all this mu‘t be regarded as empty declamation. 
The Chamber do not fay one word concerning fearcity, the affimed pre- 
tence when the prohibition was firft evaéted, but reft the propriety of 
continuing it entirely upon the difturbed ftate of our foreign relations ; 
meaning, thereby, to make the public believe, that any deficiency of 
the home crop could-not, as ufual, be fupplied by importations from 
the Continent. All this might have paffed before the newfangled li- 
cenfe fyitem was invented ; but, while that fyftem is in fall forer, it 
mutt be difregarded by every unprejudiced perfon acquainted with the 
prefent ftate of our trade with foreign cow.tries. 

* In the fecond place, the Chamber affert, “ that the hizh price which 
grain has continued to maintain, even under the operation of this wile 
meafure, (meaning the prohibition), ferves to fhow what ftate the coun- 
try would bave been in for its {upply of food, had not that meafure been 
reforted to.”” Here the Chamber ialk very loofely, forgetting entirely 
tha: the value of grain, like that of labour and all other articles, fhould, 
almoft in every cafe, be left to find its own level. In times of dearth 
and fvarcity, it may be found wifdom to limit the afe of grain folely to 
the futtenance of man and beat ; not fo in ordinary years, efpecially in 
one where the flizhteft appearance of fcarcity is not to be recognized 
within our bounds. It is not eafy to determine what the Chamber 
means, when it {peaks of high prices; but, whatever may be the price 
of grain confidered by the Chamber as high, one thing is true, viz. that 
the price of barley and oats, the articles ufed in the corn diftillery, is 
fully as low as it was thirty years ago, if you take into account the de- 
prefled value of money. Indeed grain, with the exception of wheat, 
has advanced lefs in our days than beef, mutton, pork,, veal, butter, 
eggs, and other articles of human food. I lay no ftrefs; however, on 
thefe things at all; but contend, upon ftri& principles of juftice, that 
every man ought ‘to be left to make the molt of the article he has 
cultivated and manufaétured, except in cafes where the public fafety im- 
perioufly calls for impofing reftri€tions upon him. The Chamber affigns 
no fatisfaétory reafon for impofing fuch a reftriétion at thie time. — It is 
only contended by that Body that corn is high-priced, and that prices 
would have been ftill higher, had not the prohibitory law been r 
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The Chamber neglect, however, to acquaint us, that fugar was advanc- 
ed full fifteen fhillings per hundred weight by the prohibition, and that 
butcher-meat was thereby rendered much fearcer, coufequently higher 
priced, than it would otherwife have been. Indeed, it is a doubtful 
point whether the public have not fuffered more from the advance upon 
thefe articles, than has been gained from the depreflion given to corn- 
markets, in confequence of the prohibition. The Welt tudian planters 
and merchiavts bave certainly gamed largely by that meafure. With 
them, its benefits were of a double nature ; therefore very likely to bias 
tue judgment of thofe concerned, when the fubje¢t was under confider- 
ation. they had barley and oats for themfelves and fervants on cheaper 
terms than otherwife would have been the cafe ; and, what was of much 
more umportance, they were enabled to fell rum and fugar at higher 
prives than could be obtained, had the prohibitory law not been paffed. 
Under thefe circumitances, the members of the Chamber are not the 
beit witnefies, when a queition like the prefent one 1, to be invettigated. 
They may allege, that their te(tumony 1s as good on the one fide as that 
of the growers of yrain i, on the other. ‘To this it might be an{wered, 
that there is a manifett difference betwixt the fituation of the two par- 
ties. The corn-growers do not feek monopoly, nor do they contend 
for more than liberty to difpote of their produce in the b.{t market. 
The Welt Indian merchants, oo the contrary, demand the thutting of 
tlat warket, under the ftale pretence of promoting the public good, 
thougl, in reahty, with the mercesary view of promoting the fale, and 
advauemg the value, of their own commodities. 

‘ In the third place, the Chamber declare, “ that the price of grain, 
stili continumg greatly above the maximum upon which the import- 
ation of that articie is allowed, shows how tar our own growth is 
short of Gur consumption; and that, if distilling trom grain is re- 
newed, the grail to be used must occasion an additional quantity to 
be imported purposely fiom other countries ” To this it may be 
answered, that, though the price of grain is undoubtedly above the 
maximum rates which regulate importation, yet this circumstance 
does not furnish a sufficient reason for continuing the prohibition, e- 
specially as gram cannot now be cultivated and sold, either at home 
or abroad, upon the same terms as in former times. Again, as near- 
ly the whole of the grain imported last year consisted of wheat, an 
article always prohibited in the distilieries, it is a problematical cir- 
cumstance, whether one boll more would have been imported, even 
had distillation from corn been permitted, Last year’s wheat crop 
was not only jamentabiy deficient as to quantity, but likewise mate- 
riaily injured by uncommon rains befure and during harvest. On 
these accounts, a large importation of bread corn was necessary, is, 
without it, a kind of famine, at least of wheat bread, would have 
prevailed in the country. Barley and oats, on the other hand, were 
plentiful articles in every district, and at no period of the season 
brought prices equal to those of wheat, the usual comparative value 
of each being duly attended to. 
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« In the last place, it is resolved by the Chamber “ to petition his 
Majesty to continue the prohibition until forty days after the next 
meeting of Parliament; thereby affording time to the Legislature to 
inquire into all the various circumstances of the case,” &c. This, 
to be sure, must be regarded as a prudent and sagacious resolution, 
being admirabiy calculated to delay the business for another year, 
or at least to secure a monopoly of the market for six months to 
come. ‘The geatlemen of the Chamber knew very well that Parlia- 
ment seldom meets till the end of January ; and that, if the prohibi- 
tion is continued until forty days after its meeting, the siitheat of di- 
stillation would then be short, and hardly worth the contending for. 
But how comes it about that the Chamber has forgot the arguments 
of their friencs last year, when the question was before Parliament ? 
It was then urged, as causes of delay, that the season was far ad- 
‘vanced—that the succeeding crop might be a bad one—and many 
things of like nature equally satisfactory. These arguments, aided 
by the proposal of referring the business to his Majesty in Council, 

‘when the crop was harvested, prevailed with the miujority, and ob- 
tained a delay, until the goodness or badness of the crop was ascer- 
tained. Now, it is certainly strange conduct, when the goodness of 
the crop is completely ascertained, for these gentlemen to fly from a 
reference te his Majesty in Council to his Majesty in Parliament. 
"The Chamber know quite well that the crop is a good one, therefore 
prudently refrain from saying one word on that head. It is perfect- 
Jy plain, however, that its members are decidedly hostile to a re- 
moval of the prohibition, and also, that every means will be used, 
by them and their friends, to prevent distillation from corn, so long 
as war continues, or the ports of the Continent remain shut against 
the importation of colonial produce. Whether the public at large 
‘will view the subject in the light it is taken up by the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce, is not for me to determine ; but in one thing 
I am certain, viz. that the growers of home produce are equally, if 
not better, entitled to the protection of the Legislature, as the 
West India planters and merchants. The growers of corn claim no 
exclusive privilege; they do not call upon the Legislature to prohi- 
dit the importation of rum, in order that an increased demand might 
arise for corn spirits ; nor do they request that the distillers of this 
country may be prohibited from using sugar, or any other article 
whatever that can be profitably manufactured. Their sole object is 
to have a free and unfettered market—a market wherein every man 
may dispose of his goods in the most advantageous manner. ’ 


Some counties have again resolved to petition Parliament, on the 
subject of the Property-tax as it affects the farming interest of Scotland; 
and we wish every success to their endeavours. fore.that tax is put 
upon a right footing—that is, either restricted to actual gains and pro- 
fits, as is the case with the tax as it affects all other classes, or assessed 
according to a criterion greatly modified, we earnestly exhort every 
person who offers for land, either to deduct the tax from the oa 
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mated value of the farm for which he offers, or to stipulate that the 
whole tax shail be allowed by the proprietor out of the first rents 
that become due after the tax is paid. That one or other of these 
modes must ultimately be adopted, should the present mode of as- 
sessment be persisted in, we verily believe ; but more is still want- 
ed, before the farming ‘nterest can be properly secured. Unless ap- 
peals against assessment are allowed, numerous individuals must con- 
tinue to suffer. We shall state one instance, consistent with our own 
knowledge, of the grievous hardships which may be exercised under 
the present act. A tenant, whose affairs were under sequestration— 
whose effects were sold under that sequestration—who had actually 
removed from the farm he formerly possessed in consequence of that 
sequestration, was afterwards charged for the property-tax said to be 
due by him as possessor of that farm, notwithstanding that he was a 
declared bankrupt, and altogether without either property or in- 
come. The tenant and his friends remonstrated with the collector 
of the district upon the subject ; and maintained, that it any tax was 
due from such a farm, it ought, under the circumstances of the case, 
to be paid by the landlord, who had seized and sold the stock and 
crop thereupon. No, says the collector; you, the tenant, are liable 
by Jaw, and must pay the tax; and, if payment is not made imme- 
diately, I will.take steps to compel you. To save an old man from 
prison, which probably would have been the issue, some friends paid 
the tax. A case of this kind may, no doubt, be called an extreme 
one. We admit that it is of that description; but maintain, that 
the like may happen whenever a sequestration is awarded. Had 
there been a court of appeal for taking cognizance of these matters, 
it is morally impossible that such a court would have allowed an 
assessment to be carried into execution against a person destitute 
both of property and income. Under these impressions, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that unless appeal courts are established in every 
district, individuals of the farming profession must suffer under the 
operation of the property-tax, even were the criterion or rule of as- 
sessment considerably modified. 


Our active and respectable friend Sir Joun Srxciatr, Bart., has 
lately printed (we don’t say published) his second chapter on Scotish 
Husbandry ; and we understand the third and last is in a forward 
state of preparation. .In last volume, p. 545, we took the liber:y of 
submitting a few crude hints to the consideration of the Right Ho- 
nourable Baronet, trusting they might be of some use to him when 
executing a work of such magnitude and importance. Among o- 
ther things, we humbly stated, that, unless Sir John Sinclair probed 
his subject to the bottom, and assigned the real causes which had 
brought about the improvement of Scotish husbandry, litte benefit 
would be derived by our English brethren from the most perfect pic- 
ture he could present of our agricultural practices. We further stat- 
ed, that, unless the worthy Baronet showed that the full value of 
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any land was not to be obtained without giving the tenant a lease of 
suitable duration—unless he showed that restrictive covenants, ex- 
cept at the conclusion of a lease, were hostile to agriculture, and of 
no benefit to proprietors—unless he showed that common rights in 
land were adverse to improvement, and demonstrated the necessity 
of passing an uct of the legislature for holding all land in severalty 
—unless he showed that tythes, poor-rates, and every variable pub- 
lic burden, ought to be removed from the tenant, and laid upon the 
proprietor—we say, it was then urged, if these things were neglect- 
ed and passed over, that the treatise undertaken by Sir John Sinclair 
could not possibly be of much advantage to English husbandmen, 
We are therefore extremely sorry to say, that those subjects, great 
and important as they are, have scarcely been noticed by Sir John 
Sinclair in the two chapters already printed ; and that, while a mi- 
nute description of Scotish husbandry is given, the moral excite- 
ments which influenced Scotish husbandmen to improve their coun- 
try, are, at the best, but slightly touched upon. Very likely, these 
matters are reserved for the succeeding chapter ; and, under this be- 
lief, some observations which we had drawn up shall be reserved till 
the whole work is printed and published. In the mean time, we take 
this opportunity of acquainting our readers, that his Majesty, some 
months ago, was graciously pleased to appoint Sir John Sinclair a 
member of his privy council—an appointment which necessarily ex- 
tends the influence of the Right Honourable Baronet considerably. 
On this occasion, we certainly will be forgiven for offering up our 
most earnest wishes, that all and every one of his Majesty’s council- 
lors may long be animated with the like fervent desire to promote a- 
gricultural improvement as has constantly influenced and governed 
the mind of Sir John Sinclair. 


We learn with pleasure that Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart., 
a steady friend to this work, lately returned in safety from an expe- 
dition to Iceland ; and that a full and correct account of that island, 
drawn up by him and his fellow-travellors, will shortly be laid be- 
fore the public. So little is known about Iceland, that we long to 
peruse the worthy Baronet’s account of it; especially as we under- 
stand that much attention was paid to the mineralogy of the island. 
Sir George had the satisfaction of restoring the vaccine inoculation, 
which, for some time, had been suspended, from a want of matter ; 
and of ascertaining, before he left the island, that every corner of it 
was sufficiently supplied. 


A list of the subscribers to the fund for rewarding Mr Meikle, is 
given in a preceding page (p. 465, et seg.) ; and we have the satis- 
taction of Taereat our readers, that the good old man is in per- 


fect health, and highly gratified by the marks of public favour late- 
ly conferred on him. The subscription still goes on; but, should it 
be closed before our next publication, it will likely be in our power, 
Beas rg ; when 
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when communicating a list of additional subscriptions, to state in 
what manuer the fund has been appropriated. 

The business, on the whole, is highly creditable to those engaged, 
init. In fact, they have done what ought to have been done by the 
government of the country; and which, very likely, government 
would have done, had those in power been sufficiently acquainted 
with the benefit conferred upon the country by the inventor of the 
thrashing-machine. Parliament bestowed one thousand guineas up- 
on Mr Elkington, on account of what was called a new mode of 
drainage ; and to the propriety of this reward we do not mean to 
offer any objection: But no person will make the most distant com- 
parison betwixt the benefits derived from the thrashing-machine, and 
those from the new mode of drainage. ‘The first are general, nu- 
merous, and within the reach of every corn-farmer ; the others are 
local, confined, and, at the most, only enjoyed by a limited num- 
ber of people. Perhaps, however, it is more for the honour of Mr 
Meikle, that the reward, justly merited by him, was conferred by 
those benefited by his invention, than if it had been bestowed by the 
executive government. Individuals rarely take such a step, unless 
satished ehat the reward is amply merited ; whereas government, 


being often influenced by motives of a different kind, is apt to be 
direcced by personal considerations, when rewarding those who have 


benefited the public. 


Another invention, namely, the Rearinc-mMacuinE, has, for some 
time past, much engaged the public attention ; though, unhappily, 
every attempt to work such an implement has hitherto been without 
success. We intended to have offered a few thoughts on the proba- 
bility of bringing reaping-machines to perfection; but, upon look- 
ing into a respectable provincial paper (the Perth Courier), we found 
the subject had already engaged the attention of an abler hand— 
one, whose sentiments were so much in unison with our own, that we 
could not do better than use them, instead of the desultory thoughts 
which occurred to us. We give great credit to the members of the 
Dalkeith Society for their persevering and meritorious endeavours to 
have a reaping-machine constructed; and, should success attend 
their future endeavours, we will, with pleasure, not only intimate the 
same to our readers, but also acknowledge, with submission, that 
‘we were in error in supposing that the business of reaping corn was 
not to be performed by a complicated machine. In the first in- 
stance, our opinion was not hostile to such machines, and we en- 
couraged every attempt to construct them, by all the means within 
our limited sphere of action; but the trials since made (and these 
trials were made by very ingenious and able men) have satisfied us, 
that the task of constructing a perfect reaping-machine is attended 
with infinitely more difficulty than originally expected, either by us 
or other people. 

The gentleman who favoured the public, in the Perth Courier, 
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with his sentiments on reaping-machines, after making some general 
observations on the subject, says. -- 

* A reaping-machine has long been considered a desideratum in 
agriculture. Meny attempts, which it is needless to detail, have been 
made to invent something of this kind, bur hitherto without the de- 
sired success. When, indeed, the circumstances of the case are 
taken inte account, it is evident, that such a machine as it may be 
worth while to substitute for the usual modes of cutting down corn, 
canne: be expected till after a variety of experiments, ingeniously 
contrived, carefully made, and frequently repeated ; and we siall 
probably never be so fortunate as to obtain one of .universai use. 
When the crops are growing on foul, rugged, uneven ground—when 
they are iaid flat hy heavy rains, or in different directicns by the 
wind—in cases of this nature, we do not see how any machine can 
be employed with good effect. It should be recollected, also, that 
ne reaping-machine of great power can be constructed without con- 
siderable'expense ;—that, from the limited range of their operation, 
and to provide against accidents, no farmer could do without hav- 
ing more, at least, than one of them ;—and that, letghem be made 
on the very best principles, and work in the neatest manner possible, 
they will leave much more afterwork to be periermed than is leit in 
the ordinary way. We mention these things, and might mention 
many more, as circumstances which prevent us from being very san- 
guine with respect to the benefits to be derived from the invention of 
areaping-machine. Those who have fermed high expectations of 
its utility, are deluded, we suspect, by a false analogy. From the 
almost perfect system of the machine for thrashing, they reason to 
an equally complete system in the machine for reaping, corn, not re- 
flecting, that the capacities and circumstances of the two are neces- 
sarily and widely different. To point out the particulars in which 
they must differ from each other, would be easy. We shall only 
mention one of them, and it is this—In the case of the thrashing- 
machine, the substance on which the operation is to be peformed, 1s 
presented to the machine.in a prepared form ; and whether we use 
horses, or steam, or water, or wind, the movement can be easily 
proportioned to the desired effect, and as easily kept uniform and re- 
gular. Jn the case of the reaping-machine, however, it is the ma- 
chine that is to be presented to the substance on which the operation 
takes place: the substance is frequently in an unfit condition for the 
©peration, and yet must be taken as we find it; and the machine in 
question can be moved only by a horse-power, which, from the course 
being straight forward, and not circular as in the other case, it will 
be difficult to keep sufficiently uniform and steady. 

* We make these remarks, not for the purpose of representing the 
subject 2s merely chimerical, or of discouraging any attempt to bring 
it into a practical shape; we make them merely to prevent people 
from being sanguine, in a degree which the very nature of the thing 
forbids. If they be very sanguine, we venture to foretel them, that 
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disappointment must be the consequence. Still, however, the at- 
tempt is highly laudable; and equally laudable is it to patronize 
and enccurage the attempt. We believe the object to he attainable 
in a certain measure: for this reason, it is worthy of diligent pur; 
suit. Every thing that abridges agricultural labour is essentially be- 
neficial to the country ; and it is difficult to calculate, beforehand, 
all the advantages that may be connected with an improvement of 
this kind. At any rate, the ingenuity that is exercised, the research 
that is made, and the attention that is bestowed in such a pursuit, 
may, even though unavailable as to the precise end in view, lead to 
inventions or discoveries of a less doubtful and more extensively be- 
neficial nature. On this account, we should applaud the endeavours 
that have been made to construct human wings—to find out the per- 
petual motion—to discover the philosopher’s stone—to quadrate the 
circle, &c.; and, on this account, were it for no other, we applaud 
the exertions that are employed to invent a reaping-machine.’ 


SCOTLAND. 
Twveeddale Quarterly Report. 
Tue weather, from the last week of August to the first week of 
October, was so uncommonly dry, as not only prevented ail fears 
of an ill-ripened crop, but afforded better oppertunities of cutting 


and stacking the corns than perhaps ever known in this* district ; 
though some people, not possessed of a sufficient stock of patience, 
acted, in some cases, in a premature manner. Barley, in general, 
was a well-ripened crop, and all cut by the middle of September ; 
though oats, at that time, had all the appearance of being late, e- 
specially on stiff soils, where their growth had been checked by the 
cold droughts that came on after seed-time ; of course, 3 large pro- 
portion, notwithstanding the favourable weather in September, was 
cut without being thoroughly ripened; and at this date, several 
fields are still standing in the stook. Peas were bulky, but not half 
filled, and will turn out to be very defective. Turnips planted well ; 
and the rains in July and August brought on a strong foliage; but 
the succeeding drought impeded their bulbing for a time; though, 
since the middle of October, they have improved considerably. Po- 
tatoes are universally a good crop; and the genial weather in Au, 
gust and September improved the clovers, and served to remedy the 
deticiencies of their first growth. 

The prices of aged cattle and sheep have of late been higher than 
ever known; and, if a proportional advance does not take place in 
the butcher market, the feeders will be badly paid. In the grain 
market, a depression of at least 15 per cent. has taken place, with- 
in this last month. The public have been devoutly called upon 
by Government, to offer up our grateful thanks to the Almighty for 
an abundant crop, (a call cheerfully obeyed by every one): But 
how is this to be reconciled with another measure of Government, 
namely, the keeping of the distilleries shut, and preventing the 
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farmer from having the use of a market where that abundance could 
only be suitably disposed? ‘The weather, for two weeks pust ‘as 
been so uncommonly wet, that few fielis can at this tume be piough- 
ed with the slightest propriety. -—Nov. Y0¢/. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue whole harvest wok has been executed with facility ; and 
most of the grain was cut, and a great proportion of it 16 the stack 
yards, in September. Perhaps, during very tavourabie weather, 
farmers carry rather too soon; at least, some of the stacks ap- 
pear to have heated a little. With tins exception, the gram ts all 
in fineorder ; and it may be sately added, that the bulk 1s great, 
and the quality good. Oats, however, exceed other sorts of grain, 

Potatoes are, in general, a geod crop; and having been exten- 
sively planted, the quantity is large. But the system of steaioing, 
and feeding, which depends on them, is extending; an’ though 
more of them are now reared, there will, perhaps, be no more tor 
sale. The culture of turnips seems not to be extendiiy 5 bat those 
cultivated are good. 

The prices for cattle and sheep continue high, especially for fa 
ones. Wool also has found a ready market, ai va ious prices, fro 
$2s. to 40s. per stone, of the finer sorts; aad from 10s. to Lis. por 
stone, of the wool of shurt sheep. 

The system of bank payments has accelerated the ‘epreciation 
money, and blown up wages and prices, with rents and burden 
@ proportion never experienced before. But the time for a rect 
tion seems to be imperiously demanding attention; and g: cs us 
cause to hope, that a remedy will scon be found, sufficient w pie- 
vent any dangerous explosion.—22d Novemder. 

Letter from a Gentleman in Ayrshire, 23d November 

We have had a great crop in Ayrshire this season; and am happy 
to say, that it has been harvested in a more superior siyle than at 
any period within my remembrance. Oats bleed weil in the bira, 
and meal well in the mill. As for bear or barley, we do not aow 
sow much of these grains ; but what we have of them ure tur crops. 
There is a greater quantity of land now sown with wheat, than ior- 
merly in this county. This year, wheat is of better quality than 
ever known ; as a proof of which, there is little that does not weigh 
60 lib. p. Winchester bushel, and a good deal 65 lib. ; though +t has a 
slow sale at 38s. per boll, of four Winchester bu hele, A greater 
proportion of turnips than usual is rotted this season, owing, as I 
suppose, to the uncommon dryness of the weather ip September and 
October. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest commenced about the Ist of September ; and from that 
time till the middle of October, not one drop of rain tel! in this 
neighbourhood ; of course, more favourable weather for cutting and 
carrying the corn crops never occurred. At the same time it must 
be stated, that there never was a greater number of heated stacks, 


than 
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than in this season, owing to the long continued tract of calm wea- 
ther, deceiving every person whe did not make a careful examina- 
tion. About the midcle of October, the crop was generally secured 
in the stack-yard ; though, stringe to tell, several fields of oats still 
remain in the stock, within a few miies of Inverness, entirely owing 
to the sluggishness of the owners. The crop in this county is, on 
the whole, estimated as equal to an average, though not so great as 
thar of last year. Wheat is middlmg both with regard to quantity 
a: i quality. Barley is an excellent ciop; and oats are tolerable. 
Hay was so ind fferent a crop, as to sell, in August last, at 18d. 
per stone ; but is now down to 15d. Black cattle of all descriptions, 
for the lat three months, have yee in great request, and at this 
tirne sell fuily at 20 per cent. higher than last year.—Nov. 24th. 
Petition of the County of. Haddington. 

The following PETITION to his MAJES’ ry, for allowing the 
Distillation from Corn, was moved by the Ear of Lauper- 
pace, and agreed to, at a General Meeting of the County of 
Haddington. 

We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Justices »f Peace, and Heritors of the County of Had- 
dington, Scotland, impressed with a deep sense of the injury we 
have already sustained from the prohibition of distilling from grain, 
approach your Majesty’s Throne, humbly to state, that we feel the 
most serious alarm at the consequences which must ensue, should 
this measure be persevered in, notwithstanding the extraordinary a- 
bundance of the late harvest : which we learn, from your Majesty’s 
recent directions for a general th: inksgiving, is, by the favour of Di- 
vine Providence, a blessing we enjoy in common with every part of 
the United Kingdoms. 

On this occasion, we think it a duty incumbent upon us most se-- 
riously to state to your Majesty, that the injustice done to those who 
have taken long leases, or engaged in expensive improvements, on 
the faith of the market secured to them by the existing law—and 
the impossibility of landlords knowing on what principle to affix, or 
tenants to offer, a fair rent for land, which must prove fatal to the 
improvement of your Majesty’s dommions—are not the only mis-. 
chiefs we apprehend from the further. continuance of this measure. 
For, the diminution of the number of licensed distilleries through- 
out Scotland, the increase of smuggling, and the number of addi- 
tional officers that ‘have, of necessity, been appointed to secure the 
diminished revenue that is now collected on the manufacture of spi-° 
rits, too plainly show the injurious consequences it must produce 
on that fertile source of public révenue. 

Under these circumstances, we recollect with gratitude, that Par- 
liament, uniformly regarding the permanent adoption of this measure 
as injurious, wisely anticipated the probable necessity of that altera- 
tion of policy which the present state of your Majest y’s United 
Kingdom requires, by placing it in your Royal. discretion, at any 
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time, nét less than thirty days after the Ist day of October, 1810, 
to permit the recommencement of distillation from grain. 

It is therefore with anxiety for onr own interests, and an earnest 
veal for the welfare of your Majesty’s dominions, that we now hum- 
bly beseech your Majesty, that you will be graciously pleased to 
give immediate effect to the intentions of your Parliament, by issu: 
ing your Royal proclamation, permitting your subjects to recom. 
meénce the distillation from grain, in terms of the act of last session. 
By which means, your Majesty, in augmenting the revenue, will, 
at this critical moment, add to the immediate resources of your Em. 

ire; whilst you will restore, to the Landed Proprietor, and to the 
Panis that market for their grain which has heretoforé been found 
so propitious to the agricultural improvement of your dominions. 
Signed by the Preses, in name, and by appointment of the No- 
blemen, Gentlemen, Justices of Peace, and Heritors of the 
said county of Haddington, in a General Meeting assembled, 
at Haddington, this 30th October, 1810. 
Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of lait report, lefs ram has fallen than for feveral 
quarters bygone ; and the-crop has confequently been fecured in a fa- 
tisfaGtory manner. Harveft became general about the fecond week of 
September ; and, by the laft of O&tober; the corns were moftly in the 
ftack-yard. There was little drought the firft fortnight ; and confider- 
able trouble was experienced by thofe who did not give the grain fuffi. 
cient time in the field. 

The crop cannot be called, in general, 2 bulky one ; but from what 
has been thrafhed out, it is prefumed, the return, in bolls, will be near- 
Ty equal to an average of years. Wheat is, in moft inftances, of good 

uality ; but a confiderable proportion of it, being too fhort time in 
the ftook, will not be fit for marketing until the fpring, unlefs kiln. 
dried. Oats have exceeded expectation ; and are a full crop, both as 
to number of bolls, and quantity of meal. Barley is alfo a fair crop as 
to quality. Beans and peas were late, and ill filled, and cannot be pro- 
duétive. Turnips are a full crop; but, from the high price at which 
flock were bought in, they do not promife to be of much value te 
the farmer. Potatoes are ordinary. y 

The markets for grain, at this time, are but flat, and imperioufly 
eall for the removal of the proliibition of diftillation, that relief may be 
obtained by the agriculturift, under the heavy rents, taxes and expenses 
te which he is fubje€&t. Wheat brings only from 44s. to 37s. ; but 
higher prices were obtained when the new crop came into the market. 
Barley from 25s. to 278.; Oats; 208. to 238. per boll. 

The dry weather of September and Oétober, permitted the wheat- 
feed to be finifhed in the beft manner; and, except on ftrong clays 
(which had not fufficient moifture for the feed to vegetate, till Fitely), 
the young plants are in a good ftate for ftanding the winter. ; 

Land rent has not fallen in this county. On the contrary, a {mall 
rife is of late perceptible: The bef land, in a good local = 
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brings from 51. to 6l. per acre ; but candidates for farms are not, how- 
ever, fo numerous as fome time ago. 

Cattle and fheep have brought higher prices than recollected at any 
former period, noiwithttanding the markets have been tolersbly filled. 
Small profits may therefore be expected for wintering and feeding. — 
24th November. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

During the past quarter, circumstances, upon the whole, were 
mote conducive to the farming interest of this district, than could 
have been looked for at one period. At the date of the last report, 
the crop had the appearance of being one of the latest in remem- 
brance, that of i782 not excepted ; but the weather, which set in 
very favourable in the month of August, and continued without 
intermission until the end of September, produced a change alto- 
gether unexpected. Harvest became general about the middle of 
September, and was got concluded, with few exceptionséa the lower 
part of the county, about the end of last month ; but, in the upper 
districts, a considerable proportion still remains im the stook; and, 
from the incessant rains experienced since that time, it must be 
very materially injured.—The oat crop ripened unequally, on ac- 
count of so much second growth; and, consequently, must pro- 
duce a large proportion of light grain; but may be expected to give 
@ return nearly equal to an average, did there not remain so much 
in the fields; which may bring the county at large below that me- 
dium.—Barley, or rather bear, is of excellent quality, and as to 
quantity, not amiss: but the Excise laws, as they stand at present, 
are likely to extirpate the growth of this article entirely ; a circum- 
stance much to be regretted, as it must prove highly prejudicial to 
the interest of agriculrurists in this district —~Wheat is of good qua- 
lity, but will not yield above six or seven bolls per acre—Peas 
are little sown, and have turned out poorly.—Potatoes are an ex- 
cellent crop, and uncommonly dry.—-Turnips, where they had e- 
scaped the depredations of the fly, have mended surprisingly, and 
many fields are uncommonly good.—The cattle trade, which had 
rather beer in a stagnate state during some of the summer months, 
began to revive, with an uncommon degree of briskness, towards 
the end of August; and since that time, every market has beeix 
higher than the preceding one ; consequently, the grazier has bec 
fully compensated for any losses sustained in the early part of 
the season. It may be added, that stock of all kinds were never 
seen so high at any former period. Most farmers have, notwith- 
standing of this extraordinary dearth, reserved a sufficient winter- 
ing stock ; and, from the uncommon mildness of the weather and 
abundance of grass, they were pat up ia excellent condition. Add- 
ed to this, the great supply of winter keep, there will be many lots 
found in high order for the spring markets. 

Land rent siill keeps up im this quarter, and fetches about two 
thirds of « rise, at present, om the reat for which it was let 19 years 
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ago; and, in-particular cases, sets for considerably more than dou- 
ble rent; there being always a great deal of competition for land, 
when the same falls out of lease. But, how this has gone on so long, 
appears wonderful to many, considering the high price of labour, 
taxes, &c. &c. 

No purchasers as yet, for the new crop.—Oat meal in retail, 17d, 
and 18d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch. Nov. 26. 

Letier from Langholm, 26th November. 

Throughout this district, during the harvest quarter, the weather 
was in general favourable to the interests of the husbandman ; and 
though the season was somewhat later than usual, the crops have 
mostly been well got. From the long continued and severe drou,ht 
in the spring months, and the early part of summer, dhe see: did 
not vegetate equally, and there was a considerable proportion of 
green ears in the sheaf when reaped ; in consequence of which there 
was danger,.and even loss, in many places, from the grain heating 
in the stack. From the reason above mentioned, there will likewise 
be a more than usual proportion of light grain from the fanners. 
The early sown oats, on low lying rich and mellow soiis, have 
yielded an abundant crop. Those on cold, bleak, and exposed si- 
tuations, give a very inferior return.—Barley, where the ground 
had been properly prepared, has rarely failed, and, in general, af- 
fords the best crop we have seen as to bulk ; though some farniers 
complain, that the grain is not so plump and well filled as they 
expected.—The young clover plants have as yet a very healthy and 
promising appearance.—Potatoes, particularly those raised on new- 
broke up grounds, afford an abundant crop, and of superior qua- 
lity.—Turnips display a more equal growth this season than we 
ever remember seeing ; but, owing to the combined effects of an 
_ abundant,crop, and the high price of stock for consuming them, 
are, at present, in very little demand. 

The prices of ee have been pretty steady of late; but it is ex- 
pected they will drop a little during winter. Barley has fallen 
considerably ; and, should the prohibition of distillation from grain be 
continued, a still greater fall may be expected.—The prices of black 
cattle have kept up through the season, and sheep stock of every 
kind has been in great demand.—High prices are still given for good 
horses.—Wool has had a material depression in price; and, at pre- 
sent, there is little demand for that article in the market.—Butcher 
meat, owing to the high prices given for feeding stock, is dearer than 
usual. 

Failures, to a pretty large amount, have of late taken place a- 
mong the manufacturers at Langholm, where the cotton brapch was 
carried on to a very considerable extent. The general alarm 
through the nation, arising from the state OF our paper currency, 
has produced effects on the commercial and manufacturing inte- 
rests, which will require some time to counteract; and which must 
likewise silently communicate its influence to the agriculture of the 

country- 
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country. Speculation has been carried to a great length, and peo- 
ple are now beginning to pause, before they take their measures, 
—There does not seem at present to be that keen contest among 
farmers in taking land, as was very lately observed. A new set, 
to a very considerable extent, of the estates of a nobleman who 
possesses very great property in this district, will probably deter. 
mine, in a short time, the general rate of ground rents in this quar- 
ter; but, as the noble possessor, whose character as a landlord is 
inferior to none in Great Britain, has not hitherto had recourse to 
any of those harsh and oppressive measures, now so generally em- 
ployed by many proprietors to manage their tenantry, and augment 
their rent rolls, it is to be haped he will, on this occasion, agree- 
ably to his former conduct, set a dignified example of moderation to 
all around him. Should the prosperity of the country unfortunate, 
ly experience any considerable reverse, which we most sincerely de- 
precate, but which is certainly within the compass of probable e- 
vents, such a conduct must ultimately prove the wisest policy and 
truest interest of the proprietor. 
Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest in this county became pretty general about the be- 
ginning of September; but, so unequally and tardily did the ripen. 
ing process proceed, that the end of October arrived before the 
crops could be wholly cut down ; and, what is very extraordinary, 
the cutting was never stopped by rain, the weather being uniform- 
ly fair and favourable, but so warm, as to render it necessary to 
keep the crop in the stook much longer than usual, before it could be 
stacked with ‘safety. ‘The whole, however, was at last harvested 
in excellent order, with the exception of two or three fields on late 
land, which remain exposed to very heavy rains, and probably will 
be lost altogether. These, however, are as a drop in the bucket, 
compared with the produce of the county; which, upon the whole, 
was well ripened, of excellent quality, and stacked in the best con- 
dition. 

Wheat, in every case, is good as to prain, being free of rust or mil- 
dew ; but stood rather thin on the ground—Barley, a good crop, 
well filled, and much heavier than for two years past.—Oats, in ge- 
neral, also a good crop, and well filled, with the exception of green 
ears where the crop was hurt by the cob worm.—Peas and Beans, 
bulky in straw, but the grain rather small, being less perfectly fill- 
ed than any other species, owing to frequent rains in. August, suc- 
ceeded by warm'weather, which kept them in blossom till reaped. 
—Potatoes are every where of the finest quality, and abundant in 
quantity.—Turnips, a very heavy crop; and though for a time 
checked in growth for want of rain, have, since the rains, come 
on extremely well.—Fiax, generally, superior to any thing during 
the course of the last ten years, by almost one half, amd that, too, 
in many cases, where home seed was sown; the produce of which 
was not to be distinguished from that of Dutch seed growing in the 
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same field. . The Scotch seed was saved upon the flax stacked and 
thrashed in the spring.—Hay, in general, was a light crop—price 
Is. per stone—almost no second crop this season. The young elo- 
vers, thick planted, and look extremely well.— Early sown wheats 
have come up beautifully ; and the sowing after potatoes still con- 
tinues at this date. ’ 

~ Oat meal sells at 1s. Gd. per peck; and prices rather looking 
down. This, with the low price of potatoes, 6s. per boll for the 
finest qnality, prevents barley bread from being used by the great 
hody of the people ; and, with the stoppage of the corn distillery, 
feaves a fine crop of barley a mere dtug in the hands of . the 
farmer. 

Cattle have brought good prices throughout the season, both fat 
and lean. This circumstance, combined with the want of a market 
for barley, may naturally be expected to induce the farmer to raise 
Jess grain; and, of course, to put his lands in pasture grass. In- 
terest will compel him to occupy the land in the way that has the 
best chance of enabling him to pay the heavy rents and taxes to 
which he is subjected. 

Nothing, however, can be more impolitic.. Give the farmer a 
steady market for grain, and he will soon increase the quantity. 
Destroy that market, and compel him to sell grain at a less price 
than it costs himself in raising it, the necessary consequence must 
be, that such a decrease in the quantity raised will ensue, as may 
suddenly bring the price to a height ruinous to every class of so- 
ciety ; indeed, it may expose the country to famine itself, instead 
of preserving an abundance of corn, as enjoyed at present, from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. 

The improvement ef agriculture within this county has been very 
spirited ; the quantity of food, for man and beast, raised from the 
same land, is probably one third greater now than ten years ago. 
Any thing tending to damp this enterprizing spirit, in raising the 
produce of the ground to the highest possible pitch, is dangerons, 
und may be followed with effects diametrically oppesite to those 
expected from the present measures by the manufacturing interest, 
viz. cheap grain, and abundance of it. The true interests of the 
manufacturer and farmer are precisely the same, and both must 
stand or fall together; damp the spirit of the one, and the other 
immediately suffers. Nov. 27. 

Letter from Glasgow, 28th November. 

* Tne weather, during harvest, was singularly favourable for the 
operations of the season ; and the whole of the crops, some fields of 
oats excepted, were secured in the best possible condition. These 
oats were led, before they were sufficiently winned, in the month of 
October; during the early part of which, the weather, though dry, 
was calm and foggy; and, consequently, they sustained some injury 
by heating in the stack. This evil, however, being only. very, parti- 
ally experienced, is of minor importance in,a view of the whole i 
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and though the crop of oats seemed to ripen unequally almost in‘e- 
very field, and much of it, when cut, had a considerable mixture of 
greens, yet the quality has proved to be good, and the quantity a 
fair average produce. 

‘ Wheat is considered an average crop; the quality, ‘as was ex- 
pected, is universally good, and, in many instances, exceedingly fine. 
Potatoes, also, have turned out well, both in respect to quantity and 
quality. 

* The weather being favourable for the wheat seed, the quantity 
sown, we judge to be equal to that of any past year. The importa- 
tion of wheat from America, since our last report, only amounts to 
5,600 quarters; but: we have received a very considerable quantity 
from the Baltic. In consequence of this supply, and of the large 
stock of old wheat previously on hand, mews with the fine quali- 
ty of the new, which has been brought freely to market, the price 
has experienced considerable diminution, and, in all probability, will 
be moderate durimg winter. 

* Since the date of our last, we have received from Ireland, about 
37,000 bolls oats, and 3,300 ditto oatmeal ;—a quantity, though not 
equal to'that imported in the same space of time of some former 
years, yet so considerable when the old stock was taken into account, 
as to occasion a decline in the price. If the usual supplies are re- 
ceived, we expect that this grain will now keep pretty steady for 
some time. 

* State of Glasgow Markets, November 28, 1810. 
Dantzic Wheat 46s. to 48s. 
Foreign Red ditto 36s. — 42s. 
Scotch (new) ditto 32s. — 38s. > p. boll of Linlithgowshire measure. 
Ditto (old) ditto 36s. — 40s. 
English ditto ditto 40s. — 45s. 
American — ditto 45s. — 50s. . 
= a Seonenea do. of 240. lib. 
Irish Mealing Oats 22s. — 24s. 
Do. inferior ditto 19s. — 22s. ‘ 
Seotch Potato ditto 24s. — 26s. ¢ P* bell of 756, Me. 
Do. Small ditto 20s. — 22s. 
EnglishPotato(new)27s.— 28s. do. Stirlingshire measure, 
English Barley 40s.— 428.0 5 do. do 
Scotch ditto 30s. — 33s. TK ae 
English Beans 39s. — 34s. 
Scotch ditto. 80s, — Sas, ¢.2% 2% do 
Scotch oatmeal( new) 25s.— 26s. 
Do. ditto (do.) 23s.— 253. > do. of 140 lib. 
Irish ditto 18s. — 20s. 
Fine Flour 70s.— 72s. p. sack of 280 lib. 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue last six months have been prosperous for the farmers of 

this county. For stock of all kinds there has been ready markets 
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and high prices. There was the same advantage with respect to the 
corns of the year before; and the crop of this year turns out, in 
quantity and quality, beyond the expectations of the farmer, from the 
seed-time to the approaching of harvest. 

The stack yards: are bulky beyond ordinary ; and however the 
corns may thrash out, the fodder, of all kinds, is of an uncommon, 
sound, and good quality, which is generally considered an indication 
that the grain is not deficient. The barley crop, now thrashing out, 
however, shows, that only that part of it which was early sown, is of 
standard weight. That sown within the month of April produces 
grain from 51 to 52lib. the bushe} ; but that sown later, when the 
dry season prevented its vegetating regularly, produced an after- 
growth, when the rains fell in the end of June, which came to no 
proper consistency, and robbed the original stalk. ‘This kind, which 
is pretty general, does not weigh above 48 lib. Wheat is of sound 
good quality, but far from being a full crop. And oats, though 
bulky beyond ordinary, do not appear to produce so much meal as 
last year. ‘The best early and potato oats, do not give above 1} st.; 
and common oats about | stone per Winchester bushel. 

Turnips are universally good where they are cultivated ; but it is 
to be regretted, ‘that so few of that most valuable root are yet raised 
in this part of the country. Indeed, the smallness of our farms in a 
great measure precludes their being generally raised in such quanti- 
ties as to feed for distant markets. Potatoes, providentially for the 
labouring class, are abundant. - . 

There have been few arable farms of importance in the market 
of late, People, now more generally knowing what may be expect- 
ed from land, are beginning to see that it may be taken too high. 
A sheep-farm, however, lately set, brought as high a rent, in pro- 
portion to the number of its stock, as. any hitherto taken in so 
high a situation. This is probably on the speculation of the 
continuance of the high price of wool ;—could that, indeed, be assur- 
ed, there would yet be few such farms too high rented.” The wool 
trade has hitherto been the best criterion of the prosperity of the 
country ; and, while it brings returns to Britain, in money or produce, 
sufficient to pay the price now paid by,the woolstapler to the farmer, 
besides the expense of manufacturing, there need be little apprehen- 
sion that the credit of the country will fail. : 

‘Beef and mutton sell, at*present, nearly as 10s. per stone, avoirdu- 
pois, sinking offals; Wheat, weighing 60 lib,, at 10s:; and Barley, 
weighing 51 lib., at'5s.. Oatmeal, 2s. 9d. the stone.—— Nov. 28. 

. West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue rainy weather, which commenced about midsummer, conti- 
nued, with little intermission, till the middle of September; increasing 
the quantity of straw; and, though retarding the ripening of the 
ear, yet, upon the whole, greatly improving the'crop. Harvest be- 
gan partially in the beginning of that month, under the unfavourable 
circumstances of an advanced and a rainy-season ; but the apprehen- 
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sions of the husbandman were soon dispelled by the appearance of 
fair weather, which continued, almost without a shower, till the be- 
ginning of November, when the harvest was generally and happily 
concluded. The crop is fally above an average one. . Barley, except 
where early sown, and too far advanced to be improved by the June 
rains, is of sufficient bulk, and of uncommon good quality. Oats, 
the staple article of this. district, are very fine. Beans no less so. 
Wheat only appears defective, though not so much in quantity as in 
quality. This failure, partial though it be, must be ascribed to the 
derangement which agriculture has sustained from the prohibition of 
grain in the distilleries. Barley is not sown to above more than one- 
third of the former extent; and wheat has been substituted in its 
stead, on soils ill adapted in respect both of natural. situation, 
and artificial preparation. When the first fruits of: the wheat crop 
came accordingly to market, the samples varied in price, from 40s. 
to 25s. per boll ;. indeed, some parcels were quite unsaleable, 

The stock of barley, from last year’s crop, was exhausted early in 
summer. For two or three months the market was without supplies. 
This circumstance, with the hope of the removal of the prohibition of 
grain in the distilleries, raised the price of new barley to,, from 36s. 
to 40s. per boll. Since this hope has been disappointed, prices have 
fallen. The little that is brought to market fetches, rather accord- 
ing to local situation than to intrinsic quality, from 26s. to 31s., a9 
the chief consumpt is in illicit distilleries, which were nearly suspend- 
ed during summer, but which are now vigorously recommenced. 
Oatmeal sells at 25s. ; and potatoes are so abundant, as to be quite 2 
drug in the country ; when carried to Glasgow, as they are from the 
distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, they are sold for 12. per boll, 


of large measure, each peck weighing 42 lib.; in other words, a. 


o—_ of hay costs 10d., while the same quantity of potatoes costs only 
Aid. ' 
Cattle markets have been very high. Sheep of all kinds are 20 
per cent. above last year’s prices. Good wethers for the butcher 
bring 2/.; for the grazier, 30s. Black cattle are also dear, bring- 
ing about 12s. per stone Dutch, Perhaps no year could be mention-, 
ed, when the grazier has reaped a fairer profit. , How it will fare 
with him ‘next season, is very doubtful, as gll his recent purchases are 
proportionally extravagant. Latterly, fat cattle seem to be declin-, 
ing in price. Purchasers are few.. Probably the depression may con-. 
tinue, as the improved state of the turnip crop will afford a full sup- 
ply of bestial during the winter. QWszth Nor. ; 
. _ Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 
Wirit little excepti 





ion, the. crop has been saved in excellent condi-. 
ton in this county. The small part excepted, is some which was, 
prematurely stacked, and suffered by heating in the beginning of the 
harvest; and a remnant which was in the fields during this month,. 
weet course have been considerably injured by the wetness of the 
weather. 
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From the 4th. of September, when harvest. became general, ta 
the 11th of that month, the weather was excessively dry, attended with 
high winds, which shaked some of the corn then nearly ripe ; at the 
same time, dried so much what was cut, that it was carried to the 
stack-yard, in conficlent expectation of being in good condition. A 
change to the opposite extreme, which continued for several weeks, 
disappointed these expectations. During that period, there. was 
scarcely a breath of air; sultry sunshine in the day, and thick fogs 
during night; heating commenced, which required a few stacks to 
be turned; but. more caution being exercised thereafter, prevented 
the evil going to a serious extent. 

Wheat, barley and peas, are abundant crops, and of excellent qua- 
lity ; the same will apply to oats that were ripe before the middle of 
September. At that time there were several nights of sharp frost, 
which greatly militated against further improvement ; and there. is 
little doubt but the greatest part of the oat crop will be deficient, and 
render the whole under an average- So long a continuation of 
dry weather during harvest checked the growth of turnips, and,-in 
general, has rendered them below a wees crop- Potatoes, pro- 


bably from the same eause, have yielded a small produce. There 
has searcely been any demand yet for corn, exceptmg a few parcels 
of potato oats which have been ara for the London market, at 30s. 


per five firlots; and some sales of barley have taken place, at from 
30s. to 33s. per boll ; Oatmeal, 28s. per 9 stone Dutch ; Wheat not in 
demand. 

The greatest part of the wheat seed was got over in October, 
while the land was in excellent order, and these fields have made a 
good braird. What remained to be done in this month, could scarce-" 
ly be accomplished in decent order, there being seldom 12 hours of 
dry weather at a time. 

Nothing worth mentioning has taken place this season in the let- 
ting of lands; and present prospects do not encourage an advance of 
rent for arable lands in this county. There is reason to suspect, that 
there is not the same contest for farms in the South as hasbeen. As 
it is mostly on those occasions when thére is a redundance of skill 
and capital in that quarter, that part of the surplus finds its way to 
more remote districts. It has been a good year for store farmers, 
Live stock and wool have told high, particularly the former ; which, 
after the Falkirk trysts of September and October, got up uncom- 
monly in price. Every one, who could be tempted with a price, or 
would part with them, had their two and three year old stots carried 
off; and a great number of Highland stirks (14 year olds) were 
sold, at from 4/. to Gl. a head. ‘The introduction of Cheviot sheep 
is becoming general in the Highlands, that description having been 
tried, and found to answer well on these grazings. ——29/h Nov. 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 
’ From the date of laft report to the 24th of Oétober, the weather 
was exceedingly fine. The barley harvelt commenced about the 1toth 
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of September ; and this’ gtain (of which there is now but little fown) 

was almolt all yarded “webb a fhower; though, from the mildiefs of 
the weather’ anid little drought, a {mall part of it has been heated in the 

flack. Barley was in fome cafes rather thin on the ground; byt'as the 

quality of the grain is fine, and bleeds well’ from thé flraw, it may be 

eftimatéd above an’ average ctop. Oats were greatly improved by the 

fine’ warm 'weathér in the months of September and Oétober, The ear- 
lieft fort are excellent, but the lateft much mixed with greens; notwith- 
ftanding of which, they génétally meal well, and are more productive 
from the fidil thd thofe of the laft two years ; and, had the whole been 
got in fafe, this’ would perhaps have’ been confiderably above an aver- 
age crop; but, unfortunately, a conliderable proportion, probably, not 
lef than a fifth or'a fixth part, are ftill in the’ field, much fprouted, and 
in danger of being totally loft. Had diftillation been going on from 
grain, they might have been ufed in this way ; but, as this is not the 
cafe, it is impolfible' to fay what ufe may be got of them, or what pro- 
portion can be faved. The fmall quantity of wheat is well got, and 
of excellent quality, but was rather thin on the ground. A larger pro- 
portion than ufual of this gtain was fown, in excellent condition, in the 
monthis of September and O&tober, and the braird is very promufing. 
Potatoes and turnips are, in general, fuperior crops, and will enable the 
farmer to bring his ftock in excellent condition to the {pring markets. 

Grain merchants are yet doing little. Prices may be ftated as fol- 
lows >—Wheat 30s. to 36s. per boll of $8 pints ; Oats (per boll of 136 
pints) from 16s. to 21s. ; Oatmeal (per 8 ftone Dutch) from 20s. to 
22s. For Barley there is no demand. 

Lean cattle got unprecedentedly high in September and O&ober, but 
have of late funk from 10 to 12 per cent. Fat cattle and fheep are al- 
fo very high, viz.’ from 60s. to 70s. per cwt. fink. 

Land rent appears at laft ftationary ; and although no reduétion can 
be faid to have taken place, farms do not now go off fo readily as they 
did twelve or eighteen months ago. In the price of labour, there is nd 
variation.——Nov. 29. 

Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

A marvest, fingularly bountiful, has filled with joy the heart of the 
hufbatidman, and corn of all kinds appears good and abundant. The 
potato crop has alfo been productive, but turnips are fomewhat unequal, 

This diltri€& has had its full thare of the advantages derived from the 
profperous ftate of the cattle-market. The produce of the dairy con- 
tinues alfo in demand ; and the dairy fyitem is likely ‘to be further ex- 
tended. 

Thefe favourable circumftances enable the farmer to bear up, fora 
time at leaft, againft numerous difficulties, whillt his brethren of the 
mercantile and manufacturing world are {taggering and falling all around, 
By fuch difaftrous occurrences, the interelts of agriculture muf no doubt 
be affeéted ; but, to what extent, time only can determine. 

A new mode of pickling feed-wheat has lately beem. adopted in fome 
parts of this diftrict, faidto be very effectual’ as-a preventive againft 
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fmut. Powder-lime is riddled amongft the wheat ; and afterwards fea- 
water, boiling, or nearly boiling hot, is poured upon it, and the whole 
mixed up very quickly together. It remains in a heap for ten or twelve 
hours,. when it refembles rough-caft for a wall, or coarfe mortar. It 
fhould then be broke down, and fown as foon as poffible ; though it does 
not yet appear afcertained how long it may remain unfowr without the 

wer of vegetation being injured. This fingular kind of preparation 
is faid to have been introduced from Ireland into Ayrthire feveral years 
ago; and it deferves at leaft to be made generally known.——Nov. 3@, 

Berwickshire Report, from 2d Aug to 30th Nov. 

As the thowery weather, mentioned in laft report, continued through 
the greateft part of Auguft, hay was kept long io the field; and the 
crop, 'in general, got a good deal difcoloured before it reached the flack. 
The felling price oan the rick was sod. per ftone of 224 lib.. avoir 
dopoi f 

Harvett commenced in the low diftri about the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; the firft week was rather fqually, and fhook fome corn iw ex- 
pofed fituations ; but the fix following weeks were fine moderate wea- 
ther, almoft entirely free from rain, though frequently foggy, and pof 
fefling little of that drying quality fo nec-ffary to the preparation of corn 
for the ftack-yard. Ingathering, in confequence, proved extremely te- 
dious, as the crop this feafon contained an unufual quantity of after- 
fhoots, which can never be put into a ftack, witheut great rifk of heat- 
ing, till the green crop is completely deficcated. 

. The white crops in the low diftri&t were moftly fecured before the 
2oth of O&ober, free of any damage except what may have enfued 
from heating in the flack ; but, at the dete above mentioned, the wea- 
ther fet in thowery and unfettled, putting an entire ftop to any further 
progrefs through the whole of November; fo that two thirds of the 
bean in the low diftri€, and a confiderable proportion of the white 
crop in mermuir, remains yet in the field, in a very unpromifing 
ftate, particularly the white grain, which is much difcoloured, and, in 
fome cafes, a good deal {prouted. 

Wheat proves good in quality ; but the crop wes fo thin, that it will 
not average above 24 bufhels per acre. Barley will yield a full aver- 
@ge return, and the quality is good. Oats are but middling as to qua+ 
lity, and will not exceed an average return per acre, though they bulk 
cenfiderably better than was expected at midfummer. Reapers’ wages 
were from 28. 6d. to 28. iod. per day, with viGtuals, when engaged be 
= whole harveft ; but,. at the weekly markets, they were confiderably 

wer. 

The feafon was exceedingly favourable for the preparation of wheat 
fallows, which were all fown in good order ; and though, in many cafes, 
the extreme drynefs of the foil occafioned a partial braird, the crops 
have filled up fince the rains commenced. 

Turnips, being in general free of blanks, may be reckoned: rather 
better than an average crop. The letting price -by the week has been, 
from 5d. to 6d.-for Dinmonts, and from 3d. te 4d. for ing, Sore 
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Where let by the acre, from 5]. to 51. 10s. has been given for thofe of 
‘good quality. Pafturage has all along been good ; but, from a deficis 
ency of clover plants, the aftermaths «fforded little eatage. 

Dinmonts and Draught ewes have met with a current demand this 
feafon, at prices from 46 to 20 per cent. above the rates of laft year ; 
and lean cattle for wintering have fold higher than ever remembered. 
Fat has alfo experienced a ready market, and fold higher than ofual zt 
the fall of the year. Prime beef has fold at from 8s. 6d. to gs. 3d. 
per ftone, fink ; Ditto Mutton, from 74d. to 84d. per lib., ditto, avoir. 
dupois weight. ; 

Potatoes are not a bulky crop, but the quality is good. Young clo- 
vers have in general a promifing appearance.-—— Nov. 30. 

P. S.— Dee. 1. Yefterday and to-day having been dry and cold, the 
farmers in the low diftrict were this day bufily employed in carrying their 
beans. ‘The ftraw will be ulelefs ; but, excepting what may have been 
lott from dropping out, the grain appears to have fullained befs injury thaa 
could have been expected, after ftanding fo long in a wet flate. The 
high grounds in Lammermuir are now covered with fnow. 

Grain markets have hitherto been pretty tleady. Prices at Berwick 
this day were—Wheat, from 538. 6d. to 58s.; Barley, 24s. to 268.3 
and Oats, 19s. to 22s. per boll of 6 buthels. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tus weather, during autumn, was of a different charaGer than ufu. 
ally known in this difln€, though, on the whole, highly favourable to 
harvett-work, except with thofe who forced on the ftacking procefs in a 
premature manner. In the firlt week of September, fome flying thowers 
and ftormy gales occurred ; but, afterwards, the weather was uniformly 
calm and ferene, often dull and foggy ; therefore unfavourable to the 
ripening of late corns, which, fomehow or other, nrade lefs progrefs than 
cuftomary, notwithftanding of the burning fun that prevailed through 
the three lat weeks of September. Even the winning procefs was lonw- 
er delayed than ufual ; and thofe unprovided with a good ftock of pr- 
tience, had, in many iaftances, reafon to repent of having carried cora 
to the ftack-yard before it was in condition fer being ftacked there in a 
hufbandmanlike manner. 

Taking the crop of the diflri€t as a whole, it may fafely be reported 
as fully equal to what is reoped in ordinary feafons, Wheat, thongh of 
excellent quality, weighing in fome inftances 65 lib. per Lintithgow fir- 
lot, is copfidered to be inferior, as to quantity, wnh what was obtamed 
in 1804, 5, 6 & 7, though decidedly more productive than in 1808 aod 
3809. Barley is a fair crop, in every refpect ; Oats above an averare 
crop; and, where proper'y harvetted, of fine quality. Beans and Peas 
were bulky on the ground; but many fields being: imperfectly podded 
and ripened, thele articles are confidered as the moft failing crops in 
the difltriét. 

The grain market is fully supplied ; and, of course, prices have 
fallen considerably—perhaps not less than fifteen per cent. ‘There is 
évery reason to believe, however, that prices have come to their le- 

vel, 
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vel, and that, through winter, little alteration will take place. Fat 
cattle and sheep are by no means plentiful articles; and, as for lean 
stock, purchases were made on such terms, that the feeders cannot 
possibly be repaid, unless the present value of butcher-meat is fully 
supported. 

Turnips and ruta baga, at the commencement of the quarter, 
promised to be fuller crops than afterwards was realized. The un- 
common drought in September, and half of October, stunted thé 
growth of these valuable esculents, brought mildew on the shaws or 
foliage, and prevented the bulbs or roots from swelling’ to the size 
that originally was expected. Latterly, since a full supply of mois- 
ture was received, a considerable improvement has appeared; though 
nothing like to the extent which might have been expected, had pre- 
vious circumstances been more favourable. ‘These circumstances al- 
so affected the potato crop. 

That important operation, the sowing of wheat, was génerally 
well performed this season, and to a very great extent. In the be- 
ginning of seed-time, the ground being unusually dry, it was difficult 
to harrow the land in a decent manner; the surface being so rough, 
that a regular or —— braird of plants could not be expected on 
the wet or strong soils. ‘Thisinduced several people to use a heavy rol- 


ler for reducing those soils, though such an implement is by no means 


a desirable assistant in an autumn seed-process. Whether beriefit or 
injury was in this way committed must be ascertained afterwards, this 
being the first season, so far as is known, that such an implement 
was used while executing the seed-process. ‘The clovers sown upon 
last year’s fallows are so unusually thin of plants, that numerous 
fields must be ploughed up. The wetness at wheat seed-time in 
1809, and the severe frosts in April and May 1810, after the clovers 
were sown, have, it is supposed, occasioned an injury which will be 
eminently prejudicial to the after-management of many farmers. 

The letting of land has of late been a heavy business in this dis- 
trict, offerers being more cautious than formerly. Whether the mar- 
ket had gone too high, and occasioned rents to be oftered which 
could not be implemented, we shall not inquire. Perhaps the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee has had some effect, as there can be 
no doubt, if the suspension of cash payments is removed, that the 
circulating medium must be lessened; in which case, the value of 
money must undergo a considerable alteration.—— Dee. 3. 

Mid. Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue two first weeks of August proving rather moist, apprehen- 
sions were entertained that the wheat crops would share the same fate 
with those of the two preceding years; but a happy change took 
place on the 16th; and so long a continuance of dry, mild weather, 
is perhaps scarcely ever remembered during the period of harvest 
er autumn. ‘This fortunate circumstance brought forward the 
corns to maturity, which otherwise would have been very late. 

In consequence, although the crops are not very bulky, yet they 

are 
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are.prolific. Wheatand barley.may be rated at-a good-meditm 
produce ; oats rather above it ; peas and beans are more Various. 

The potato crop was never housed in finer condition ;—the soik 
was so dry, that it would scarcely dig—and the quality of the pro- 
duce so fine, that-it must afford a more than common degree’ of: a4 
liment. 

But what forms a prominent and singular feature in the annals of 
the season, so far as regards this county, is, that from the long)se- 
ries of drought, the turnip crop. was actually stunted in its growth 
for want of moisture: They have improved much since they got 
rain; are sound and healthy ; and the feeding-stock are thriving) re- 
markably ; which evinces the truth of the old observation, that this 
part of the. country is much oftener hurt by an excess, than a want 
of rain. 

Wheat-sowing.was got happily executed in fine order, and-at-a 
more early period than usual. What was first sown did not vege- 
tate so-evenly upon strong, soils as could be wished; but it is now 
apprehended that little injury will be sustained by this incident. 

The market for grain.is. extremely flat :—nothing can be: vended 
unless what is needed for immediate consumpt ; and it is likely to be 
worse when-the stock of cattle are entirely upon straw ; when thrash- 
ing must:go on rapidly, unless distillation from grain is permitted. 

At the county meeting, held..on the 19th ult. the question as-to 
distillation was agitated, agreeable to previous intimation: The pro~ 
hibition was attempted to be. defended, on the flimsy ground, that if 
the sale of grain was dull, that of cattle was brisk ; and, of course, 
between the.two, farmers-were no sufferers. Other defences of ‘the 
same silly description were stated, which had no other effect than to 
expose those who made them ; and it was resolved to petition against 
the prohibition. 

It is perhaps not worthy of being pution record; that, at the date 
hereof, the greatest part of a solitary field of beans-still remains, ex- 
posed to the inclemencies of thisadvanced period of the seasonj 
within four miles:of Edinburgh, a spectacle) of negleet or. ntisma- 
nagement, or both. Dee. 3. 


ENGLAND. 
Letter from Boston, Lincolnshire, Nov. 13. 

‘ Tue loss sustained by the landowners and farmers of this neigh- 
bourhood, in consequence of the late high tide: and. overflowing of 
the country, is greater tham any hitherto‘known. The calamity na- 
turally fell severe on the low districts of this.county, which, with dif- 
ficulty find an outfall for their drainage at any time; and the tide hav- 
ing once broken into them, and pursued its course irresistibly for'many 
miles, all the fine-pastures, the pride of this neighbourhood, weré in one 
night laid under water, and thousands of cattle and sheep have been 
drowned. The rain came on so rapidly and- unexpectedly, that! the 
farmers had no time to save their stock; nay, ia some instances, they 


had 
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had some difficulty in saving their own lives. Stacks of corn, farm- 
ing implements, and articles of household furniture, almost without 
numiber, were floated away. Dead sheep are lying in heaps on eve- 
ry road that is passable ; and some farmers are said to have nearly 
lost all the stock upon their lands. Great difficulty will be experi- 
enced in supporting, through winter, the cattle that are saved; all 
the ditches, ponds and wells, being in many places filled with salt 
water. The appearance of the country, from the top of Boston 
steeple, is melancholy in the extreme. At the seventh mile stone 
towards Spalding, the water runs over the road ; and the country, im 
that direction, looks like a sea, 2s far as the eye can reach.’ 
Letter from a Gentleman in Cleveland, Yorkshire, Nov. 17. 

* Tue wheat crop in this district, though thin on the ground, was 
well eared, and has turned out so productive, as to exceed the usual 
average: Oats and beans were also good; and as for barley, not 
much of that grain is sown in Cleveland. Hay, from the great 
drought which prevailed in the early part of summer, was a poor 
crop; but the after eatage of the meadows and pasture fields, serv- 
ed greatly to make trp the deficiency ; fine genial rains having fall- 
en through the month of July. Little of our Cleveland soil being 
ealculated for turnips, that root is not cultivated to any considerable 
extent with us. The first sown fields suffered severely from the 
drought and the fly; but those last sown succeeded well, and pro- 
mise a good crop. Cattle and sheep maintain high prices; so de 
pigs ; and good horses are unusually dear. ’ 

Mr Colling’s Sale. 

CaTaocuE of the improved Short-horned Cattle belonging to Mr 
Cuanrces CotiinG of Ketton, near Darlington, in the County 
of Durham, which were sold by Auction, on Thursday the 
11th of October, 1810, with the Prices at which they Sold, and 
the Names of the Purchasers; taken from the folio List pub- 
lished by the Auctioneer. 

Cows. Gs. 

1. Cherry (in calf to Comet) out of Old Cherry, by Favour- 
ite, 11 years old; dam-of Peeress, Lot 3.; Mayduke, 
Lot 22. ; and Ketton, Lot $0.— Bought by J. D. Nees- 
ham esq. of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, for —- 

@. Kate (in calf to Mayduke), 4 years old; by Comet—Mr 
Hunt, Morton-Tinmouth, Durham — - 

$. Peeress (in calf to Comet), 5 years old, out of Cherry, 
by Favourite ; dam of Cecil, Lot eee Rudd of 
Marton, Yorkshire - 

4, Countess (in calf to Comet), 9 years old, out of Lady, 
by Cupid; dam of Celina, Lot 5.; of Cora, Lot 12.; 
Young Countess, Lot 40.; and Young Favourite, Lot 

. _$1.—Major Rudd of Marton, Yorkshire - 

§. Celina (in calf to Petrarch), 5 years old, out of Countess, 
ae. H. — —_ ™ Denton-Park, 
shire . - 
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6. Johanna (in calf to Petrarch), 4 years old, out of Johan- Gs, 
na, by Favourite—-H. plrapr esq. of Cliffehall, York- 
shire - 18@ 

» Lady (in calf to Comet), 14 years old, out of Old Phee- 
nix, by a grandson of Lord Bolingbroke; dam of Coun- 
tess, Lot 4.; Laura, Lot 8.; Major, Lot 21; and George, 
Lot 32.—-C. Wright esq. of Cleasby, Yorkshire - 

» Laura (in calf to Comet), 4 years old, out of Lady, by 
Favourite ; dam of ¥. Laura, Lot 39, and Lucilla, Lot 
44. Grant, esq. of Wyham, Lincolnshire 

. Cathalene (in calf to Comet), 8 years old, out of a daugh- 
ter of the dam of Phenix, by Washington; dam of 
Charlotte, Lot 42.—Mr G. om for G. Parker, esq. 
near Malton - 

. Lily (in calf to Mayduke), 3 ye ars hy: out of Tieier, by 
Comet; dam of Whiterose, Lot 46. Pennine Rudd, of 
Marton, Yorkshire ° 

11. Daisy (in calf to Comet), 6 years old, out of Old Daisy, 
by a grandson of Favourite, outof Venus; dath of Li- 
ly, Lot 10, and Sir Dimple, Lot 33. a Bower, esq. 
of Welham, near Malton - 

32. Cora (in calf to Petrarch), 4 years old, out of idlechioaae 

7 by Favourite; dam of Alexander, Lot 27, and Calista, 
Lot 45.—Geo. Johnstone, esq. of Hackness, near Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire : - 

. Beauty (in calf to Comet), 4 years old, out of Miss Wa- 
shington, by Marsk, a son of Favourite; dam of Al- 
bion, Lot $5.--C. Wright, esq. of Cleasby, Yorkshire 

. Red-Rose (in calf to Mayduke), 4 years old, out of Eli- 
za, by Comet; dam of Harold, Lot 29.—W. C, Fen- 
ton, esq. of Loversall, near Doncaster 

. Flora {in calf to Mayduke), 3 years old, by Comet ; ; dam 
of Narcissus; Lot 34.—R. Mow aeape esq. for the Earl 
of Lonsdale - ° 

. Miss Peggy (in calf to Comet), $ $ years old, by a son of 
Favourite—Mr Hill, for Richard iver Gencoigas, ~~ 
of Parlington, Yorkshire 

. Magdalene (in calf to Comet), $ years old, by Comet, 
out of a heifer by Washington; dam of Ossian, Lot 28. 

Champion, esq. near Doncaster : 
BULLS. 

. Comet, 6 years old, by Favourite, out of Phanix—Messrs 
Wetherell, Trotter, ae and Charge, near Dastnp 
ton, Durham 

19. Yarborough, 9 years éld, by Favourite, out of Cupid’s 

' dam — = Esq. of Low sais Northumber- 
land - 


20. Cupid, 11 years old, | out of Venus, by a son of Wee 
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ite, out of Cherry—Unsold ; being rather lame, was not Gs. 





offered for sale. 00 

21. Major, 3 years old, by Comet, out of Lady. -—— Grant 
esq. of Wyham, ' Lincolnshire - 200 

22. Mayduke, 3 years old, by Comet, out of Cherry. — 
Smithson esq. 145 

; 23. Petrarch, 2 years old, by Comet, out sal Venus—Major 
Rudd of Marton, Yorkshire 365 

24. Northumberland, 2 years old, by Comet, dam by Favour. 
ite—Mr Buston. Coatham Stob, Durham - 80 

25. Alfred, 1 year old, by Comet, out of Venus—Mr T. Ro- 
binson, Acklam, Yorkshire 110 

26. Duke, 1 year old, by Comet, out of Duséhiew—-A. Cromp- 
ton, Esq. of Northumberland - 105 

27. Alexander, 1 year old, by Comet, out of Cora—W. Cc. 
Fenton esq. of Loversall near Doncaster 63 


28. Ossian, 1 year old, out-of Magdalene, by Windsor, a son 
of Favourite—R. Mowbray esq. for the Earl of Lonsdale 76 
29. Harold, 1 year old, by Windsor, out of Red-Rose—Sir 
T. L. Loraine, Baronet, Northumberland - 50 
BULL CALVES. 
(NOT ONE YEAR OLD.) 
30. Ketton, by Comet, out of ee ae Bower em: 





Welham, near Malton - - 50 
$1. Young Favourite, by Comet, out of Countens: —_— a 
worth esq. Lincolnshire 140 
$2. George, by Comet, out of Lady. —- Walker -~ Ro- | 
therham, Yorkshire : 130 | 
33. Sir Dimple, by Comet, out of Daisy—T. Lax om Ra- 
vensworth, Yorkshire 96 
$4. Narcissus, by Comet, out of Flora—c. Wright a: of 
Cleasby, Yorkshire - 15 
35. Albion, by Comet, out of Petts: ‘Booth —e near 
Catterick, Yorkshire 60 
36. Cecil, by Comet, out of Peerage — 31: Strickland - Boyn- 
ton, Yorkshire 170 
HE 1 FER S. 


37. Phebe, (in calf to a Son of Comet), 3 years old, by Co- 
met, dam by a H. Ibbetson, Bart. _— 
ton Park - 105 
38. Young Dutchess (in calf to a son of Comet) 2 years old, 
by Comet, dam by Favourite—T. Bates esq. Northum- 
berland 183 
39. Young Laura, (in calf to Comet), 2 years old, by Co- 
met, out of Laura—R. er esq. for the Earl of 
Lonsdale 10! 
40, Young Countess, {in calf to Comet), 2 2 years _ by Co- 
met, 
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met, out of Countess—Sir H. Ibbetson, Bart. of Den- 
ton Park - - 

Al. Lucy, (in calf to Comet), 2 years old, by Comet, dam 
by Washington—C. Wright esq. of Cleasby Yorkshire 

42. Charlotte, (in calf to Petrarch), 1 year old, by Comet, 
out of Cathalene—T’. Sale esq. for R. Collins esq. of 
Brampton, Durham - . 

43. Johanna, (in calf to Petrarch), ] year old, by Comet, out 
of Johanna—G. Johnstone esq. of Hackness, Yorkshire 

HEIFERK CALVES. 

At. Lucilla, by Comet, out of Laura. -—— Grant omy of 
Wyham, Lincolnshire - 

45. Calista, by Comet, out of Cora—Sir H. T. Vane, ‘Bart. 
of Wynyard, Durham 

46. White Rose, by Yar, out of Lily—Henry Strickland esq. 
of Boynton, Yorkshire 

47. Ruby, by Yar, out of Red Rose—Robert Bower ~ of 
Welham, near Malton : 

Cowslip, by Comet—R. Mowbray esq. ‘fon the Earl of 
Lonsdale - - 
BULL CALVES’ NURSES. 
Not bred by Mr Colling—all covered by Comet. 

. A Cow—Mr Skipworth . 

. One ditto—Mr Strickland - 

. One ditto—Mr Townsend 

. One ditto—Mr Lax - 

. One ditto—Sir H. T. Vane 

. One ditto—Mr Ellerton 

HEIFE RS. 

. One three years old—Mr Menzies 

- One two years old—-Mr Champion 

- One ditto—Mr Robinson : 

- One ditto—Mr Champion - 

One ditto—Ditto - - 
60. One ditto—Mr Deighton - 
€1. One two years old heifer, got by a son of Favourite—Mr 
Willis of Stillington - - - - 

First day’s sale of cattle L.7379 8 O 

Second day’s sale of sheep 1263 3 O 

Total L.8642 11 O 

Letter from Wales, 23d November. 

* Tue weather, during the last quarter, was favourable to all kinds 
ef farm work. We had a fine harvest, and an excellent seed time 
for our wheat, little of which was to sow when the wet weather set 
in. Mine is all green, and at present looks well; but last year’s 
crop looked equally well at this time, and continued to do so tll the 
middle of January, when it went off. ‘The little that was on the 
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ground fs of fine quality, and weighs well; because, though thin, it 
was quite free from rust or mildew. I believe it may be reckoned 
about half a crop, taking the country in general, which is more than 
most people could have supposed in the month of May. We hada 
full crop of every other grain, all of which was well harvested, ex- 
cept where they were in too great haste. Even the oats and barley, 
sown in the month of May, where the wheat failed, and only har- 
rowed in without ploughing, has proved most abundant, which will 
help us out, or we must have been very far short of a supply. We 
have now old wheat of an inferior quality, chiefly from Bristol, 
which our millers work off with the new, and keep markets down. 
Prices of wheat have rather dropped, since we finished sowing. 
Our own wheats are at present from.44#s. to 47s. for 168 pounds, or, 
if measured, for 21 gallons. Burley 16s. and 17s. for 21 gallons. 
Oats from 30s. to $2s. per quarter Winchester. -Have seen neither 
peas nor beans at market, though the peas grain was a full crop. 
Beans have been lefr off ; at: least I see none cultivated. We have 
a full crop of turnips and potatoes. Cattle and sheep, both fat and 
Jean, sell well. Markets keep up in price; and there is a great de- 
mand for pigs. The weather, though now very wet, continues re- 
markably mild; which is greatly in favour of winter fodder, as none 
of us have as yet brought our cattle home to the house. Few peo- 
ple have even taken in their horses. ” 
Essex Autumn Report. 

Tue growth of wheat in this county for the present year, from 
every circumstance, proves to be very abundant, rising extremely 
well from the-flail, and of a superior quality. The breadth of rye 
is small; but thé little that-is grown, proves good, and sells -very 
low. Barley isa fair average crop, the greater part of which is very 
dry and good, being harvested well. The crop of oats is much 
beyond an average produce, ‘They are very heavy, and of superior 
quality. Peas, beans and tares, are good 5 but the former article far 
exceeds the average of many years. 

‘The growth of rapeseed is not of la extent; owing, in some 
degree, to the severity of the winter, which so much inj the plant, 
that very hittle was left for seed. ‘Trefoil, from the frosts in the 
spting, and the dryness of the summer, was very light on the ground ; 
but the quality proving good, makes amends geay for the defici- 
ency- Clover, this season, exceeds the growth for two or three years 
past, and promises to yield well. A smaller quantity of hay has 
been grown this year than has been known for many seasons; con- 
sequently, it is very scarce and dear. 

The continued fine weather during harvest afforded the farmer a 
favourable opportunity of collecting his various productions in the 
best manner possible. 

Potatoes-were extensively cultivated, and rise abundantly. The 
forward turnips have suffered a little from the mildew; but, from 
the general appearance, and the increased growth, the deficiency - 
amp'y 
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amply made up. Horses are cheaper, owing to the scarcity of hay» 

Lean stock is selling high, particularly Scotch cattle, which are in 

great demand; and meat markets are on the decline. ——24¢h Nov. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

‘Tue wet, hazy weather, in the latter end of July, which, it was 
feared, would prove inimical to the wheat crop, was not of long con- 
tinuance, and had no ill effect. From the beginning to the middle 
of August, the weather was alternately wet and fair. From that 
period to the 22d of September, it was remarkably fine, with little 
ornorain. The latter end of the month, and beginning of Octo- 
ber, was calm, close, and misty, but dry. About the middle of the 
month, frost set in, and continued to the end thereof. On the 30th, 
a considerable fall of snow took plac¢, accompanied with hard frost 5 
-——since which, there has been a continuance of cold, wet, stormy 
weather, with scarcely two fair days together. 

The wheat crop, as was expected, universally cut up thin; but 
escaped the diseases so injurious to the crops of the two former 
years. The quality is in general good, but not so fine and perfect 
as has been seen in some more favourable years. The barley crop, 
upon dry lands, is remarkably good, and above an average. Oats 
will prove very defective, as they came up at two growths; and, at 
harvest, there was scarcely a field of oats to be seen, but what was 
mixed with greens. In many places, these greens formed a great por- _ 
tion of the crep; and, being suffered to stand till the frost whitened 
them, made the harvest very late; there being: many fields of oats 
in the stook at the latter end of October; and some are out yet, 
with nearly all the beans; which, with peas, are much under an a- 
verage. 

Turnips have not acquired large bulbs; probably owing to the 
want of warmth in July—to the continuance of dry weather 
—and to the coldness and wetness which have recently prevailed. 

The summer fallows for wheat, during the dry autumn, were got- 
ten into geod condition ; but, at seed-time, many of them were so 
dry as to render sowing rather hazardous. The succeeding wet 
seems to have come in time, as the fields in general appear to have 
a full stock of plants. 

The demand for live-stock was never greater, nor prices higher. 
Long-woolled draft ewes were sold, on an average, at 45s.; and 
shearling weddérs at 50s. ; Cheviot ewes at 28s. to 30s. ; and Che- 
wiot two-shear wedders at 85s. Fat stock is selling at prices unpre- 
cedented at this season. Good beef at 9s. per stone (14 lib.), sink 3 
and best mutton at 9d. per lib. sink. ——-Nov. 28¢h. 

Letter from a Gentleman in Cumberland, 28th Nov. 

‘ Tue weather, during the three preceding months, has been ex- 
tremely propitious to farmers. From the $d of August, wntil the 
20th of October, the harvest was one of the best ever remembered. 
Since the commencement of this month, the weather has been unfa. 
vourable ; and many fields of grain, particularly in the higher dis- 
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tricts, are yet unsecured. In some cases, during the fine weather, 
the precipitancy or thoughtlessness of those concerned, prevented 
grain from being properly secured. Ann instance has occurred of a 
farmer, who, in consequence of that impatience, which induces 
him, generally, to stack grain on the Sabbath, had one of his stacks 
completely mew-hurned. _ The same cause made many to house 
their crops too early ; and numerous samples have not that handle 
which might have been expected in such a good season. Wheat is 
good in quality, though deficient in quantity ; but much better than 
was at one period expected. Oats indifferent. Barley an average 
crop. Prices—Wheat 11s. Winchester; oats 3s. Gd. ; barley 6s. $d.; 
potatocs Sd. per stone ; turnips good ; cattle and horses of every de- 
scription very. high. 

* Ata meeting of the President and Committee of the Working- 
ton Agricultural Society, a subscription of ten guineas was propos- 
ed, by J. C. Curwen, Esq., to be given Mr Meikle, the inventor of 
the thrashing-machine, which was unanimously agreed to. The gene- 
ral meeting was well attended; and the weather uncommonly fa- 
vourable. The show of cattle was not so good as om some of the 
preceding years. A detail of the premiums will be given in the Pre- 
sident’s Report. The President’s speech was animated and appro- 
priate. Every friend to agriculture must have been pleased with the 
. candid and correct observations which he made on the farmers of East 

Lothian, whose practice he highly and justly praised—having lately 
visited that district. - What may we not expect from one whose ob- 
servation and experience are annually extending ; and whose impar- 
tiality enables him fairly to estimate, and ently to imitate, the 
perfections of others? His wheat, this year, was a tolerable crop ; 
but, in consequence of a want, either of a naked fallow, or two succes- 
sive green crops, many acres were miserably overrun with weeds. 

* It affords me the highest gratification to inform you, that the Earl 
of Lonsdale (whose conduct, towards his farmers, secures.their cov- 
Jjidence—a high character, when it is considered neither he nor his 
predecessor ever granted a lease) has purchased part of Mr Collings’s 
stock. I trust his view is to extend so valuable a stock more gene- 
rally, and thus increase the profits of the farmer, and the food of 
the human race. The Earl of Egremont has sent us two of his best 
stallions, for the improvement of our breed of horses; and he en- 
courages the enclosure of those wastes of which he is lord, with a 
meritorious spirit of patriotism. If we make a proper use of such 
advantages, the time is not far distant when a Culley and a Bailey 
would find, in this county, other beauties, deserving their praise, be- 
sides its rustic females, mountains, lakes-or vales. ’ 

Yorkshtre Quarterly Report. 

Norwitustanpine the very unfavourable appearance of the wheats 
of last crop, during their growth, in the early part of the summer, 
--their extreme thinness, and other circumstances against them,— 
that grain having the good fortane to escape its greatest and most 
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deadly enemy, the mildew, has yielded much better, in this part of 
the country, as far as can yet be fully ascertained, than there was 
once the most distant reason to hope for ; so that even the thinnest 
and most unpromising of those wheat grounds, which were not ac- 
tually ploughed up in despair, have turned out, on the thrashing- 
floor, nearly an average ; and some of them regularly planted, though 
thin of roots, have produced more, perhaps, than a full average, of 
fine plump grain, more fruitful in flour of the best quality than has 
been known for some years past. 

Yet, however productive the wheats of this and other districts 
may be in general, there is no reason to assume, with the report- 
ers of some e@f the London newspapers, that the prospect of a 
dull supply of wheat, for the wants of the whole year, is certain ; 
and that, of course, the growers of this valuable grain can afford 
to sell it for little or next to nothing. No; the growers of grain 
have, in these times, a certainty of immense outlay of expense, on 
every acre of their arable land, let the return be what it may: Then 
the considerable quantity of lands sown with this grain, actually 
ploughed up, added to the excessive thinness of others, with the 
new demands to supply the ravages of war in Portugal, &c. &c. 
must, and ought to ensure an adequate price to the industrious and 
deserving farmer. 

The wheat crops in general, and part of the barley and oats, were 
harvested in good condition ; but, by the subsequent occurrence, of 
a long series of an uncommonly calm and foggy state of the atmos- 
phere, during the latter end of the season, a good deal of the barley and 
oats were stacked in bad order ; and much, particularly of the oats, 
was never ripened ; so that great loss and damage, in these articles, 
have miost certainly ensued, in addition to the dreadful ravages occa- 
sioned by the recent floods and high tides on the East coast. Many 
acres of beans are still in the fields; which is the more to be regret- 
ted, as they were, in general, a productive: crop, though late in 
ripening. Best Wheat is about 13s. ; Barley 6s. 6d. ; Oats 4s. 6d. ; 
Rye 8s. ; and Beans 7s. 6d. per bushel. 

The season for sowing a great part of wheat land, was not a good 
one ; and much of the work was badly performed, and a good deal 
still remains to be done. What was sown early on summer fal- 
lows, is, in most instances, very promising. 

The clover and other seeds have planted uncommonly well. ‘Fur- 
nips are tolerably full of feed, but very foul, where not thoroughly 
well horse and hand hoed. They are selling at high prices, though 
lean cattle and sheap are dear. After-grass was not abundant ; and 
hay, of good quality, 7/. per ton. 

Wools of English growth, seem, at present, stationary for the 
home market. ‘The Spanish wool mania is on the decline ; it being 
now possible to procure fine wool at something like old. prices, 
about 4s. 6d. per lib. ; and those who once fondly thought, that peo- 
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ple could afford to pay any price for wool, and. taxes ad infinitum, 
begin, it may be hoped, to see their folly. 

Flax continues ae both for seed and manufacture. Potatoes 
are oom deemed o d product and quality, though not chea 
in the scamhts Best Beef f about Od. + Sats al Veal Sid. 
Pork 8d. ; Butter 1s. 6d. per lib. avoirdupois ; common Cheese 94. 
per lib. ; Pigs, both fat and lean, are still dear. 

Good horses are much in demand, and not unlikely to remain so for 
some time ; unless more oxen were used in agriculture, or fewer horses 
wanted for posting on the great roads. The reporter is assured, by 
some of the most respectable innkeepers, that they now calculate 
their post-horses at no more than three years purchase, on an ave- 
rage. What prodigious consumption and waste of these poor ani- 
mals !—30th November. 

Letter from London, Dec. 3. 

* Our market was fupplied with a confiderable quantity of Englifla 
wheat this day ; and, as we have never wanted plenty of foreign growth, 
fales are daily becoming duller, and prices gradually lower. The quan- 
tity of wheat imported lat week, was about 13,00@ quarters; which 
quantity is not much fhort of what is required for a week’s consumption 
of the metropolis. But fo much has gone for Portugal, &c. that it is 
difficult to caleulate, with precifion, what proportion of the imported 

in is ufed in the home confomption. Oats have hitherto been much 
in demand, efpecially thofe of fine qualities; but large fupplies being 
foon expected, it is probable that prices may go lower. Barley and 
beans, for fome weeks paft, have remained at prices nearly ftationary ; 
and there is little profpe& either of an increafed demand, or an addi- 
tional price for thefe articles. The quantity of foreign wheat imported, 
during the laft twelve months, has been about one million of quarters. 

¢ Smithficld market has been tolerably well fupplied with beef and 

utton ; and prices have, on the whole, been without much variation. 
Hay has maintained high prices; the beft, ol. ros. per load. Straw 
558. to Gos. per ditto; Potatoes from 61. to 61. 108. per ton. The 
price of fine Wools has fallen confiderably. ' 
. * State of London Markets, December 3d. 
¢ White Wheat, Britith 708. to 96s. 
Red ditto, foreign 62s. to gos. 
White ditto, Dantzick 98s. 
ye - © "35s to 428, 
Barley - 308. to 48s. 
Oats, common forts 26s. to 34s. 
Polands . : 
Potato - - 42%. 
Beans. 508. to 58s. 
Grey Peas 468. to 528. 
Malt - 708. to 8os. }. 
Fine Flow 858. per fack.’ 





1810. OBITUARY: ‘BAS 


Died lately at Craiglockhart, near Edinburgh, aged 79 years, 
Mr Tuomas Scott, farmer there. 

When recording the death of such an eminent farmer—one so well 
known in the ral Wanl, and who certainly possessed a stock of talents 
and industry not inferior to any of his contemporaries, it is our duty to 
state a few particulars—and it is only a few that can be stated by us 
concerning Mr Scott, our acquaintance with him being only of a few 
years standing, therefore not including that period of his life when 
exertion and enterprise were naturally more conspicuous than after- 
wards. 

Mr Scott was remarkably active and attentive to business, even 
when far advanced in years, and almost the only old farmer within 
the sphere of our knowledge who entered keenly into the cause of 
new improvements. No man estimated the value and benefit of ma- 
nure more correctly than he did, the article being usually character- 
ized by him as the farmer’s magic wand, without which the best 
scheme of farming would be of small avail. About fifteen months 
before his death, when on a visit to Craiglockhart, we had an op- 
portunity of examining his farm, and departed highly satisfied with 
the condition of his fields, and the general mode of culture there- 
upon practised. ‘One thing it becomes us to add, viz. that for many 
years he was a steady friend to the work under our management, fre- 
quently enriching it with papers which contained valuable informa- 
tion—valuable, because it was gathered in the school of experience, 
therefore entitled to marked consideration, as proceeding from the 
result of actual practice. In short, Mr Scott was one of those farm- 
ers from whom much might be learned; therefore his death is sin- 
cerely and justly regretted by every one connected with him, either 
by the ties of blood, or the bonds of friendship and respect. N. 


The following article is transmitted by our Cumberland corre. 
spondent, and inserted at his request. 


Joun Stoney, farmer at Crosby near Maryport, Cumberland, died 
November 18th, 1810. His death was occasioned by a fall from a 
cart, on his return from market, in consequence of intoxication.— 
May such an example induce every one to shun the rock which ruin- 
ed him, and to walk in obedience to the law of Christ, in all holiness, 
integrity and sobriety! Is it not astonishing that the Magistrates of this 
kingdom, a considerable part of whom are clergymen, Aallotv so ma- 
ny impious temples to Bacchus, where his worshippers may sacrifice 
their health, character, property, or lives? Every intelligent ob- 
server must be inducetl to believe, that the principle of Mandeville, 
that ‘ private vices are public benefits,’ has made a deep.and lasting 
impression on the minds of such magistrates. How many thou- 

. sand families have reason te execrate these sinks of immorality and 


madness ! 
; Nai Died 
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Died lately at Scarborough, where he had gone for the recovery 
of his health, Mr Tuomas Hacue, farmer at Bullcliff, near Wake- 
field, Yorkshire. Mr Hague was an excellent farmer, and most at- 
tentive to business. The writer of this article, when in Yorkshire, 
many years ago, examined every branch of his farming operations 
with singular satisfaction, noticing that his plan of management was 
well calculated for the soil in his possession ; and that every part 
thereof was in the highest condition. Mr Hague steadily supported 
this Work; and, on more occasions than one, fufnished very valua- 
ble assistance. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue Effay on the Planting and penerrit of Woods, &c. fhall be 


inferted. We muft, however, divide it, fo as the ufual variety given in 
each Number may be prefented. To this arrangement, we hope, Ar- 
soraTor can have no objeétion.— Another paper on the fame important 
fubje& is jult received. , 

We have inferted one of PuttanTHroros’s Letters in this Number 3 
and if he is pleafed to favour us with a particular account of the im- 
provements mentioned in the other, we fhall fubmit it to the confidera- 
tion of our readers. ; 

Some obfervations upon the firft Chapter of Sir John Sinclair’s 
“Treatife on Scotish Husbandry, may probably appear in next Number ; 
together with accounts of the Skutching Thrashing Mill, obligingly 
communicated by two refpeQable correfpondents. 

The Review Branch of this work is neceflarily _poftponed for this 
Number ; it being deftreable to clear fcores, at the end of the volume, 
with as many correfpondents as poffible. ‘The review of the Galloway 
Agriculural Survey is in hand. , 

The Memoir of Mr Craik, promifed laft Number, is delayed, at the 
requett of a Gentleman who promifes additional information condérning 
that eminent agriculturift. 

Several Quarterly Reports, and articles of intelligence, were too late 
of reaching us. 


No. XLY. will be publifhed on the fecond Monday of March. 


ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 


P. 426, 6th line from bottom, for till, read fo. 
488, 16th line from top, dele the words, that are. 
—— 25th line from top, for plans, read plan. 
514, 15th line from bottom, for nine stones, read two and ane 
Sourth stones. , 
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Aberdeenshire, quarterly reports from, 114, 265, 407, 534. 

agricultural publications, review of,—viz. of Workington Society, 
73—of Sir Geerge Mackenzie’s Survey of Ross and Cromarty, 
217—of Nicol’s:Gardener’s Kalendar, 368—of a Short Address 
to the Gentlemen of the Northern Counties, on the Prohibition of 
Distillation from Grain, 873—of Mr Curwin’s Hints on the Eco- 
nomy of feeding Stock, and bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
380. 

Agricultural intelligence,—leading articles of, 100, 253, 296, 514. 

Agricultural implementsy scheme for establishing « depdt in the me-« 
tropolis for the sale of, recommended, 194—note thereupon by the 
Conductor, 195. 

Agriculture, Board of, address to, by the Right Honourable Sir 
John Sinclair, 337. 

Agriculture, hints relating to, and the improvement of farms, in 
‘Jetters from James Clarey, Esq. to'Sir Harry Upton, 364. 

Apricultural tour, sketch of, by a Glamorganshire farmer, 448. 

Aiton, William, letter from, on the difficulties which attend the im- 
provement of moss land, 184. 

Angus, letter from a gentleman lately in, 411. 

Annandale, Upper, quarterly reports from, 116, 259, 524. 

Arable land, expense of stocking, 490. 

Athelstqneford churchyard, epitaph upon a tombstone in, 307. 

Ayrshire, \ewer of intelligence from, 409, 524. 


' B 
Banffshire, quarterly reports from, 406, 527. 
Barclay, Robert, Esq. of Ury, account of, 43Q—detail of his im- 
provements, 432. 
Berwickshire, quarterly reports from, 122, 268, 404, 536. 
Berwickshire fiars of grain for crop 1809, 269. 
Black spald, on the disease in cattle so called, $23—trials for the 
cure of, 324. 
Brodie, Mr, farmer at Amisfield-mains, character of, 1°35. 
Buccleugh, Duke of, a on his estates, 6—-regulations as 
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to building houses, 7—setting land, 8—good effects of his liberal 
system of management, 12. 


Cc 

Carts, on the construction of, with a view to the improvement of the 
cross roads, 205. 

Cheese-press, description of, 67. 

Cheviot breed of sheep, long established in Dumfries-shire, 187— 
method of management, 138—properties of the best Cheviot sheep 
described, 148. 

Chirnside common, account of the division of, $3.’ 

Corn, comparative price of, in 1801 and 1810, 110. 

Corn-markets at Glasgow, states of, 121, 531. 

Correspondents, notices to, 136, 280, 416, 550. 

Country-life, on the happiness of, 196. 

E€rake, William, Esq. memoir of, wanted, 60. 

€umberland, \etters of intelligence from, 130, 412, 545. 

Curwin, John Christian, Esq. review of his report to Workingtor 
Society, 73—his account of the benefit of soiling considered to be 
exa ted, 82—blamed for working on the Sabbath-day, 98—~ 

‘of his hints on the economy of feeding stock, and bettering the 
state of the poor, 380, 


D 
Dempster, George, Esq. letter from, 1—note by the Conduetor, 2— 
essay by, on the sheep-farming of the Highlands of Scotland, 3. 
Distillation from a observations on the prohibition of, 101—on 
Yy 


the apathy displayed by landed gentlemen for removing the pro- 
hibition of, 102—petition from the county of Haddington for its 
removal, 108—remarks upon what is urged by Sir G. Mackenzie 
concerning distillation, 250. 

Distillation trom grain, numerous petitions presented to Parliament 
? favour of, cn committee appointed by the House of Lords 

or investigating this: business, ib,—the stipends of the elergy of. 

Gckduse thee y affected by the prohibition, ib,—remarks upon 
the letter of a Noble Lord on that subject, $97—examination of 
Mr Malcolm before the Committee of the House of Lords, 496. 

Douglas, Mr, secretary to the Dalkeith Farming Society, letter fromy 
anent thrashing-machines, 65. f 

Bupa quareerhy prey Gam 125. 
um, ves: ii ? quart y om, 315, 264, 405, 5381— os 
husbandry of, deseribed, 137. ma 


E: 

Education, advantages of a liberal one to farmers, where circumstan-. 
ces will allow, 22—not attainable by the lower classes, ib.—fue- 
ther thoughts on the same subject, 281. 


Enclosing by hedge and ditch, estimate of the expense of, x ak 
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English agricultural intelligence, 127, 272, 412, 589. 
Zssez, autumn report from, 544. 


F 

Falkirk, letters of intelligence from, 124, 267, 408. 

Farm-houses, regulations for building, adopted by the Duke of Buc. 
cleugh, 7. 

Farviere, on the education of, 19—to what particular branches of 
knowledge their studies should be directed, 23. 

Farmers, on the education of, &c. 281. é 

Farm-stock, expense of, upon 800 acres of land, 490. 

Fifeshire, quarterly reports from, 119, 267, 408, 529. 

Flail and thrashing-mill, dialogue betwixt, 53. 

Flaz.seed, on the culture of, 464—~advantages of raising at home, ib. 

Forfarshire, quarterly reports from, 123, 266, 410, 526. 

France, observations on the importation of corn from, 101. 

Fruit-trees, on the benefit of covering, with woollen nets, $36. 


G 
Gairloch cod-fishery, description of, 248—conduct of Sir Henry 
-Mackenzie applauded, ib. 

Gladstones, Mr, letter from, concerning a new mode of yoking 
horses in thrashing machines, with a figure, 492. 

Grain, thoughts on the payment of rent in, according to an average 
of the fiar prices, 326—Note by Conductor, $28—farther thoughts 
on same subject, 500. 

Glamorganshire farmer, sketch of'a tour by, through several coun- 
ties, 448—approves much of Scottish husbandry, 455. 

Glasgow, letters of intelligence from, 120, 262, 530.—states of 
corn markets at, 121, 263, 531. 

Grasses, on the impropriety of mixing different kinds of, for one 
pasturage, 201. 


H 
—_ county, petitions from, for removing the prohibition of 


distilling from grain, 108, 525. 

Haddington county meeting, proceeding, of, relative to the sub- 
scription im favour of Mr Meikle,’ 112. 

Haddington farmers, humble petition of, for repealing the act pro- 
hibiting the use of grain in the distilleries, 278. 

Hague, Mr Thomas, farmer at Bulcliff, Yorkshire, account of death 

9 & 

Happiness of a country life described, 196. 

Harvest work, account of, on the farm of John Christian Curwen, 
Esq. 91. 

Hedge and ditch, estimate of the expense of enclosing by, 33, 39. 

Headrick; Mr, \etter'from, on the impropriety of mixing the seeds 
of grasses when land is sown down for pasturage, 20F. 

_— Baron, letters from, ‘to John Christian Curwen, Egq. ‘88, 


Highlandery, 
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Hichlanders, character of, 5. 

Highlands, plan for the iniprovement of, 6. 

ili londs of Scotland, project for an association respecting the ime 
provement of, 157, 308. . 

Husbandry of S- tiand, answers to queries. concerning, circulated 
by Sir John Sinclair, 256. 


Jameson, Mr, letters from a young farmer to, 45, 207, 346, 479. 

/mprovements in Scottish agriculture, on the summary steps which 
lead to, 168—account of those introduced by the late Mr Barclay 
of Ury, 480. 

Inglis, Mr James, experiments by, for ascertaining the causes of the 
disease called the curl in potatoes, 61. 

/rish Fiorin grass, thoughts concerning, 183. 


: K 
Meir, William, Esq. draft and deséription of a thrashing mill e- 
rected by, 148—exzplanation of the figure, 149—Note by Con- 
ductor, 152. 
L 


Labourers in the Highlands, queries concerning the wages of, 202— 
Note by Conductor, 203. 

JLaird’s \etter, observations on, 166. 

J. ancashire, quarterly report from, 258. \ 

Land, mode of setting, adopted by the Duke of Buccleugh, 8—the 
equitable rent of, defined, ib. 

Land Rent, causes of the late unprecedented rise of, 9—on the pro- 
priety of paying, in grain, 30—Note by the Conductor, 31—ob- 
servations on this subject extracted from the political works of 
Andrew Fletcher, Esq. ib. 

Langholm, \ctters irom a gentleman near, 117, 260, 401, 528. 

Leases, observations on some drafts of, formerly given, 315. 

Letting Land, new mode of, animadverted upon, 400—appeal to 
the Professor of Agriculture upon the subject, ib. 

Letter from a Gentleman on a tour through the Northern counties, 
401. 

Letter from a Noble Lord concerning the distilleries of this country, 

_observations on, 397—smuggling not to be prevented in Scot~ 
land, if distillation from grain is not permitted, 399. 

Licenses {or importing foreign corn, consequences of, 101. 

Lime, observations on the use of, 321—on selling it by weight, 323 
—WNote by the Conductor, ib. “4 

Lincolnsitre, letters of intelligence from, 275, 539. 

Jondon, \etters of intelligence from, 133, 276, 415, 548. 

London Markets, states of, 154, 2775 548. 

Lothian, East, quarierly reports from, 125, 269, 411, 537. 

Lothian, Mid, quarterly reports from, 112, 402, 538, . 

Lawrie, Mr, letters from, on the improvement of’ the Highlands, 
157, 308. 

Macdonald, 
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Macdonald, Mr, \etter from, to Charles Grant, Esq. M. P. coms 
cerning the fisheries of Scotland, 296. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, Bart. letter from, on steaming potatoes, 
with a draft of the apparatus, 66. 

Review of his Survey of Ross and 
Cromarty, 2!7—account of the village of Ullapool by, 292. 
sentiments concerning the Scottish 

fisheries, by, 301. 

Malcolm, Mr, examination of, before the Committee of the House 
of Lords, 496. 

Marl, on the analysis of, 285—observations concerning the natural 
history of, 417. 

Meadows, flooded, benefits of, upon the Duke of Buccleugh’s estate, 
72. 

Meikle, Mr, plan for rewarding, 59—list of subscriptions for behoof 
of, 465. 

Meteorogical journal of weather in East Lothian during the months 
of March and April 1810, 270 

Morayshire, quarterly reports from, 268, 403. 

Moss Land, on the difficulties attending the improvement of, 184. 


N 


Norfolk, quarterly report from, 127—letter from a gentleman in, 
412—letter of intelligence from, 413. 
Northumberland, quarterly reports from, 272, 414, 545. 


oO 
Obituary, character of Mr Brodie, 135—character of Mr Scott, 549 
account of the death of Mr Storey, 549—and of Mr Hague, 550. ~ 
Onion Tree, description of, 69. 


P 

Peats, on an abuse of cutting, 166—the evil consequences of im- 
proper cutting described, 167. 

Perthshire, letter of intelligence from a gentleman in, 113. 

Ploughing match, i Oxfordshire, account of, 203—note by con- 
ductor, 204. 

Potatoe blossoms, the inutility of plucking, 14—confirmed by ex- 
periments, 15. 

Potatoes, experiments for ascertaining the cause of the curl in, 61~— 
on the steaming of, by Sir George MacKenzie, 66, 71, $31— 
expense of the apparatus, 335—338. 

Property Tax, observations on, 104—statement of the circumstances 
which occasion that tax to be heavier upon Scotish than English 
farmers, 256—communications concerning, between the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and the committee appointed by the Mem- 
bers of Parliament connected with Scotland, 356. 

Queries 





weries concerning moss land, answers to, 186. 
Queries by Sir John Sinclair, answers to, 286. 


R 

Rent, on the expediency of paying, according to an average of the 
fiar prices, 326—note by the conductor, 328. 

Roads, observations on the making and repairing of, 17—state of, 
forty years ago, 37—-new plan for making, 38. 

Ross-shire, letter from, 114—Quarterly Reports from, 407, 533. 

Ross and Cromerty, Agricultural Survey, review of, 217. 

Rural subjects, desultory thoughts on various—on the rearing of 
timber—on cleaning the bark of trees—on an improved cheese- 
press—on a water-wheel for a thrashing-mill of a new construction 
—on fertilizing seed corn—on preparing mortar, and on societies 
for insurance in the several districts of the island, 422. 

Ruta-Baga, thoughts on the benefits arisirtg from the cultivation of, 
426—said to be imported from Sweden into Scotland, in canse- 
quence of a conversation between the celebrated Linneus and Jo- 
seph Marshal, esq., author of Travels in Sweden, &c. 427—note 
by the Conductor, 428—extract concerning, from Marshal’s Tra- 
vels, 429. is . 


Scotland, essay on the sheep-farming of the Highlands of, 3. 

Scotish agricultural intelligence, 106, 258, 401, 523. 

Scott, Mr, letter from, with hints for removing an inconvenience at- 
tending thrashing machines, 65. 

Scott, Mr Thomas, Craiglockhart, character of, 549. 

Scotish agriculture, observations by Dr Tennant on the summary 
steps which led to the improvement of, 168. 

Sea-shells, on the use of, as a manure, 421. 

Seeds, thoughts on the most proper periods for sowing different kinds 
of, 154. 

Shell-sand, on the advantages ef, 153. 

Sheep. farming of the Highlands of Scotland, essay on the, 3. 

Sheep-house, letter about a, 30. 

Sheep-husbandry of Dumfries-shire, account of, 137. 

Sheep house, description of, 180—letter to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
on the advantages of such houses, 181—figure of one erected at 
Crosswoodhill, rater i 

Sheep-farming in Ross-shire, history of, 234. 

Sh sa aeaditens reply to A. S. on the subject of, 318. 

Shetland husbandry, observations concerning, 462—impeded by the 
fisheries, 463——-would be benefited by separating the business of a 
farmer from that of a fisher, ib.—climate not worse than in other 
northern counties, ib. 

Sinclair, Sir John, Bart., observations on his circular letter to the 
farmers of Scotland, 70—letter to, describing a house for shelter- 


“ing 
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ing sheep, 181—letter from, to the Earl of Haddington, recom. 
mending a subscription for Mr Meikle, 111—letter to the Con- 
ductor on the same subject, ib.—answers to queries by, concerning 
the husbandry of Scotland, 286—correspondence with Mr Wight, 
494. 

Skirvine, Adam, epitaph on the tombstone of, 308. 

Society in Edinburgh, similar fo the Smithfield club, establishment: 
of, recommended, 330. 

Spectator, letter from, on the happiness of a country life, 196. 

Spring wheat, inquiries concerning, 72—its utility doubted, ib. 

Steel, Andrew, esq. observations on the plan of a lease framed by, 
315. 

Stirlingshire, West, quarterly reports from, 118, 263, 532. 

Storey, John, farmer at Crosby, near Maryport, Cumberland, ac- 
count of the death of, 549. 

Suffolk agricultural report, 274. 


T 

Tennant, Dr, observations by, en the summary steps which led te 
the late improvements in Scotish agriculture, 168. 

Thorn-hedges, new plan for raising, on clay soils, 44. 

Thrashing-machines, hints relative to the improvement of, 65—new 
mode of yoking horses in, 493. 

Thrashing-mill, draught and description of one erected by William 
Keir, esq. of Millholm, Dumfries-shire, 148. 

Thrashing-machine, list of subscriptions for rewarding the inventor 
of, 465. 

Todrick, Mr, account by, of wheat sold in Haddington market, from 
4th November, 1808, to 27th October, 1809, 62—ditto, to the 
26th October, 1810, 477. 

Tour by a Glamorganshire farmer, through several counties of Enge 
land and Scotland, sketch of, 448. 

Turnip-seed, observations on the raising of, 461. 


U 
Ullapool, one of the settlements established by the British Society for 
extending the Fisheries, account of, 292. 


Ww 
Wakefield, letter of intelligence from a farmer near, 273. 
Wales, letters of intelligence from, 129, 412, 543. 
Wheat, account of, sold in Haddington market, frm 4th November, 
1808, to 27th October, 1809, 62—ditto for 1810, 477. 
Wheat, on the washing of, as a preventive against smut, 200, 
Wigtonshire, quarterly reports from, 113, 261, 405, 535. 
Wight, Mr, his correspondence with Sir John Sinclair, 494. 
Wiltshire, agricultural report from, 129. 
Werkington Society, review of their proceedings for 1809, 73. 
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Young Farmer, letters from a, to Mr Jamieson, Class Ist, 45—~Je- 
scription of his farm, 46—his ideas with yespect to the most suit- 
able rotation of crops thereon, 47—Class 2d, 207—Class 3d, $46 
—LClass 4th, 479. 

Yorkshire, quarterly reports from, 128, 275, 414, 546. 
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